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How the World is Fed. 


In selecting a food product, it is safe to follow the majority. People who are careless 
about other things are particular as to what they eat. In the United States the best articles 
of household use and consumption have the largest sale. The brand of a thing dealers 
sell most of is a safe brand for you to use. The standard brands are household words. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the standard flour. One of the Pillsbury mills is the largest in the 
world and the five Pillsbury mills have a capacity of more than five 
million pounds of flour every twenty-four hours. Itis said of the Pillsbury 
Mills that they feed the world. You make no mistake in using Pillsbury’s. 
pabarrs Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. Being the 


best, it is imitated, and consumers are warned against substitutes. 
“The Best Bread,” a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., - Minneapolis, Minn. 


, Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats and Pillsbury’s Vitos. 

















FOR CHILDREN. 


Nothing that comes in a bottle is 
more important for children’ than 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil. And 
“important” means that it keeps them 
in even health, on the highest plane of 
physical life. 

“Do they live on it, then?” 

No, they don’t touch it, except when 
they need it. 

“When do they need it?” 

Whenever they. show, in whatever 
way, the least disturbance of even 
balance of health. It is not for acute 
diseases, with some exceptions; it is 
for a light falling off from first-rate 
condition. 

It is to be used as a food, whenever 
their usual food does not quite answer 
the purpose of food. 


We would be pleased to send you ple upon request. Mention this paper. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
soc. and $1.00; all Druggists. 
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Cream “Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis Minn. 
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HORLICKS /MALTED MILK 
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Horlick’s Malted Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, 
Pasteurized, combined with the extracts of malted wheat and barley, 
forming a palatable, highly nutritious food, partially predigested 
and easily assimilated. 

Excellent for Infants, Invalids, the Aged and Travellers. Pref- 
erable to tea, coffee or cocoa as a table drink. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk zs a complete food in itself, hence the 
danger of using impure cow’s milk is overcome, since our product 
requires no addition of milk. 

Prepared without cooking, by simply dissolving the powder in 
water. 

Malted Milk tablets dissolve readily in the mouth. 

Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. Sold by all druggists. 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., DEPT. F, 


FOREIGN DEPOT: Manufacturers of Pure Malted Foods, 
34 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E. C. RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
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“THIS ONE FAVOR, JIM, AND I'LL NEVER 


ASK ANOTHER.” 











STUMBLED accidentally, one 
autumn, on the little back wooc s 
station or hamlet of Pinerift, and 
the place took my fancy at once. 
The not very large but exceed- 
ingly well-kept hotel seemed to 

greet one with an air of benevolent friendli- 

ness. Below and to the left lay a wide 
intervale of natural meadow already dotted 
here and there by snug-looking farmhouses. 

Beyond and on the opposite slope a wide range 

of pasture-land extended, most of it still covered 

thickly with stumps that told their own silent 
story of former great pines and hemlocks. 

The landlord at the hotel talked proudly of 
the time when Pinerift had been a great 
lumbering place. I asked him for stories of 
that time, and he told me the one of Big Jim 
and the little doctor. 

“This village,’ he said, “was not here then, 
but half a mile farther down, on Sinking Creek, 
there was a cluster of small houses occupied 
almost entirely by the lumbermen. Near by 








were the log barns for the use of the teamsters. 
The great loads handled and feats of strength 
performed by some of the teams of great horses 
were known through the country far and wide. 

“By far the most powerful man of the whole 
gang was Jim Meklin. ‘Big Jim’ he was 
called everywhere. Six feet seven in his stock- 
ings, weighing two hundred and eighty pounds 
without an ounce of waste flesh, he was equal 
in all feats of strength to any two of his fellows, 
powerful men though they were. He was 
rather taciturn, but, aside from an occasional 
spree, he was not ill-natured, and his word 
was never questioned. His nationality would 
be hard to determine, but was probably part 
Norwegian, part Canadian. His team matched 
the man. It meant something for a team to 
hold first place in those days, but Big Jim’s 
held it easily. It was his boast that he had 
never unloaded except to deliver. In other 
words, he had never been ‘stuck.’ 

“You should have seen that team—a black 
and a brown, each horse with a star in its 


Wie) Sheldon C. Stodda. 





forehead. They were so perfectly proportioned 
that one did not realize their great size and 
weight until close to them, and hardly then. 
The wide, flat legs and hard, well-turned hoofs, 
the mighty chests, broad and deep, and hand- 
some arched necks, the great shoulders that 
required special made-to-order collars, the small 
heads and small, silken ears, and especially 
the big, brown, almost human-looking eyes— 
I never saw their equal before and never expect 
to see it again. They had the spirit, too, that 
gives to the last drop if rightly used, but that 
could still show a fierce and ugly fire if wrongly 
treated or misused. 

“The job was a long one, and many of the 
men moved their families into some of the little 
houses, Meklin among the rest. He had a 
wife and one child, a pretty, chubby, blue-eyed 
girl. Jim worshiped the little thing, and it 
was good to see them together. He would 
swing her up to his great chest and she would 
burrow in his beard, to his intense delight. 
She always came to meet him with his last 
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load, and ride in with him and pretend to help 
take care of the team, and then ride home 
triumphantly on the great broad shoulder. 
She never seemed to be out of her father’s 
mind a minute—when he was himself. 

“One day some great logs were to be hauled 
to the logway of the mill, and Meklin was 
given the job. He had most of the jobs where 
great strength of both man and team were 
required, and he received’ more pay than any 
of the rest—and he earned it. 

“The little girl was at play about the place, 
for she was always with her father if possible. 
Presently she strolled into the mill. No one 
was alarmed, for the mill was not running at 
the time; but some of the tools had been left 
carelessly on the floor, and among the rest a 
sharp broadax. This she at once picked up, 
and attempted to use as she had seen the men 
do; but the heavy ax was too much for the little 
arms, and she pitched forward upon the tool, 
striking one chubby leg directly across the keen 
edge. It cut to the bone, instantly severing 
the main artery. 

“With one terrified, anguished shriek 
started to run to her father. The few hands 
about the mill hurried to the spot, Big Jim far 
ahead. In an instant he knew what had 
happened, and placing a finger in either side of 
the stout, home-made stocking, tore it away as 
if it had been so much wet paper, and vainly 
tried to stop the jetting blood with his hands, 
with a look on his face pitiful to see. It was 
beyond the rough surgery of the men, and 
none knew what to do. 

“There was not a physician within many 
miles. The child was growing white and faint. 
Suddenly there was a light, quick step, and a 
young fellow who had begun work there a few 
days before came running up. It was about 
noon, and he had just come in on a load of logs. 
He took in the situation at a glance, and his 
voice had a curious ring of authority as he said: 

***Lay her on this work-bench here, and one 
of you run for some water; and you, Dick, 
run over to Green’s and get that satchel at the 
foot of my bed—quick now !’ 

“Well, sir, it was amazing to see that fellow 
work. He knew just what he wanted to do, 
and did it. He had a kit of surgical tools in 
that satchel, and he knew how to use them. 
In a very short time he had secured the arteries 
and dressed the cut. 

**He saved the child’s life without question. 
They had a regular doctor as soon as they 
could, which was a good while after; but he 
didn’t do anything—said everything was all 
right, and so it proved. The young fellow—he 
was a slender slip of a chap—knew what he 
was about. It seems he had been studying 
medicine and surgery, had practised some in 
the hospitals, and so on, but had got out of 
money and had taken a job in the logging- 
camp, the first he could get, to earn some more. 
He was grit clear through, as you will see 
later. 

“Big Jim fairly went down on his knees to 
the young man; they called him ‘the little 
doctor’ after what he had done. Jim offered 
him the whole little pile that he had saved, but 
he wouldn’t touch a cent; pushed it back into 
Jim’s hands with a smile, and said he might 
want a favor himself some day. After that 
the little doctor had a champion that was worth 
having. 

“Some weeks later the foreman of a big gang 
of men got hurt and had to quit work for some 
days, and I was asked to take his place until 
he could get round again. I shall never forget 
my second day’s experience. We were finishing 
a pile that had lain on one of the great skidways, 
and it was almost night. Two good loads were 
left, and there was only one team, Big Jim’s. 
I told him to put on half the logs, and a team 
could come up in the morning and get the rest. 
But Jim had been drinking heavily,—his bouts 
had been growing more frequent of late,—and 
he swore with a great oath that he would put 
on every log. 

*“Remonstrance was useless. He had reached 
the ‘ugly’ stage, and he never did anything by 
halves; he was ugly clear through. He had 
formerly timed his sprees so that he would 
have time to recover before using his team, for 
he knew his failing well enough when he was 
himself, but he was fast getting reckless. 

“He drove his team to the loading-place, and 
I helped him put on half the logs, a good fair 
load, and again said that we would send a 
team in the morning for the rest. His only 
reply was to declare with more oaths and 
greater vehemence that he would put on every 
log at one load. I then refused to help and 
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cant-hook which he held come whirling at me. 
“He glared at me a moment as if undecided 
whether to attack me or not, and then suddenly 


went to work rolling the logs up the steep incline | made to respond. 


to the load, until he had secured them, as he had 
said he would do, every one. The great team 
waited patiently. 


and shook his fist, then gathered up the lines. 
The team bent to the work steadily and carefully, 


and the monster load started, Big Jim astride | load, and went up in front of the horses and anything like it. The memory of it will stirmy  f 
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stepped back out of his reach, eying him warily him with the life of his little girl in his hands, and fro while ice and gravel flew from under the | the country. He comes out here to hunt once a 
and more than half expecting to see the great | struggled through the man’s disordered brain. | iron-shod feet with the spit and zip of rifle-bullets, | year, and Jim leaves everything to go and hunt 


The ugly look softened a trifie. 


then the great load trembled, moved, slid forward 


“*A favor, Jim,’ the little doctor repeated, and over the cut into the smooth, hard road 
touching the only chord which he knew could be | beyond. The great team had won. 


| lines. 
“*Dreeve ’em,’ he said. 
remember, and Ee never bruk word. 


| it oot!’ 


Big Jim threw down the | 


left, but threw the lines straight into the ditch, 


‘Ee tellt ‘ee Ee’d and in an instant more was in front of the horses | |/f™) 
But don’t and had his arms round their necks, first one and | 5 
“He turned toward me, red-eyed and defiant, | ’ee tak’ off a log. e’ll kill ’em, but they’ll draw | then the other, talking to them and petting them ; | 


and the great fellows, their muscles all a-quiver 


| “The young man threw the lines across the with the strain, responded proudly. I never saw 


the topmost log. There were two inclines to be | talked to them in a steady, reassuring sort of , blood as long as I live. 


made, and after that the road was fairly level, | way. He knew and loved a good team, and was | 


“T looked at Big Jim. The magnificent per- 


although very narrow in places and requiring a | no stranger to this one, having always petted the | formance, the grandeur of it all, had cut through 


quick eye and steady hand. 


| great fellows whenever possible; he brushed 


| even the liquor fumes that clouded his brain, and 


“I trembled for the team as they reached the | back the forelocks and stroked the great necks. stirred to life something at least of his natural 
first incline. Slowly, surely, magnificently they | They seemed fairly to understand what he said | manliness. For an instant he looked at the 
made it, holding to the center of the road them- | to them, and soon began to act like themselves. | panting team, then turned suddenly and with a 
selves, for Jim was not half driving. He allowed | Presently he came back and took a couple of | sweep of his powerful arms sent the ugly-looking 
them to breathe freely here, and then with | handspikes from the load. He pushed one toward | stick crashing far out into the bushes. 


unabated courage they attacked the second and | me and gave the other to Jim in a matter-of-fact | 


last incline. Foot by foot the load moved up; 
the steepest part was past and I was beginning 
to breathe freely, for all that remained was a 
comparatively slight rise with a cut at the top 


way. 
| ***Let’s back the load, Jim, and give them a 
chance,’ he said. 

| “Jim stood still sullenly for a moment, then 


“Presently, the team being fully rested, the 
young fellow came back, picked up the lines and 
handed them to the lumberman. Big Jim shook 
his head. 


“*Treeve ’em, lad,’ he said. ‘Dreeve ’em. 


thrown up to turn the surface water. Just as | suddenly seized the lever and placed himself in Y’em most fit’n’,’ and stepped back behind the 


they reached the cut, however, either through 
carelessness or through some vagary of his 
wandering brain, Jim drew them 
sharply to the left. 

“The great load veered from 
the beaten track, slid partially 
into the ditch, the runners of 
the forward bob struck with a 
erunch against the pile of frozen 
dirt that had been thrown up 
from the cut, and the load stuck 
fast. Had the man’s head been 
clear, he never would have en- 
tertained for an instant the 
thought of asking his team to 
pull against such utterly hopeless 
odds; but in his present condi- 
tion anything that tended in 
the least to thwart his purpose 
served but to madden him the 
more. 

“Without stopping an in- 
stant to investigate or remedy 
the trouble, he leaped to his 
feet and yelled at the horses. 
Faithfully did the great crea- 
tures respond three times to 
their uttermost, in vain. A 
dozen teams could not have 
drawn the load as it stood. 
As the team strained the third time, 
Jim, still yelling, whirled the long lines over his 
head and struck them a cruel blow with the 
heavy leather. With one final tug they stopped. 
Big Jim continued his frenzied shouts, and again 
the heavy lines whistled sharply through the 
air. 

“There was no response. The big horses did 
not lift a foot, and the traces hung loosely at 
their sides. And what a change came over them! 
The brown, with his ears laid close to his head, 
bared his great white teeth and bit at the neck- 
yoke with a savage, snappy sound that might 
have been heard rods away, while the black, 
throwing his head across the neck of his mate, 
stood watching Jim with an eye around which a 
wide rim of reddish white was showing. 

“Full well Jim knew the signs; he had seen 
them in ‘balky’ teams before, but never in his 
own, and it served as a fierce wind to blow to 
a white heat every evil passion in him. What! 
His team, the boast of the country, defying him? 
He glared at them a few seconds in silence, the 
look of a very demon in his eyes, and then with 
a snarl of rage drew his great clasp-knife, leaped 
into the young growth by the roadside and cut 
a young sapling as thick through as a man’s 
wrist. 

“He trimmed it quickly to his mind, cut off 
the top, and came back with the butt in his 
hand, a very bludgeon—one could not call it a 
whip. He swung it round his head as an 
ordinary man would swing a light buggy whip, 
and reached for the lines. I stood literally rooted 
to the spot, waiting for the fearful scene, I might 
say tragedy, that I felt utterly powerless to avert. 

“Just then some one came running up behind 
me. It was the little doctor. He had gone back 
to another logway—he worked in my gang—to 
secure some tools that had been forgotten. He 
had heard Big Jim’s yells and curses as he came 
up, and in an instant had grasped the situation. 

“Without so much as a hesitating look, he 
walked swiftly up to the load, turned and stood 
facing the raging giant; it was the bravest act 
I ever saw. 
said, looking steadily into the bloodshot eyes, 
and holding out his hand for the reins. 

“I fully expected to see him instantly killed. 
Possibly the steady boldness of it saved him. 
Jim drew back his mighty arm. 

“Git oot ta way, boy, fore E’m striken’ ye!’ 
he shouted. 

“The young fellow did not flinch, and the 
steady brown eyes never wavered. ‘Let me try 
them, Jim,’ he said again. ‘You’re not just 
yourself to-night. Let me try them once. It’s 
a favor, Jim,’ and he still held out his hand for 
the lines. 

“Perhaps some remembrance of that other 
time, when the little doctor had stood before 


‘Let me try them once, Jim,’ he | 


| position, as I had done. 
| “The young fellow took up the reins. 


| load. You can guess with what care and skill 


the wonder of every lumber- 
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‘** DID JIM STICK TO ITP’ I ASKED.’’ 


he said, firmly. The big horses hesitated an 
instant, then settled back obediently. The load 
slid a short distance. 


the final trial. Once more he dropped the lines 
and went up in front of the horses as before. 


pretended to readjust the great collar; took the 
bits from the mouth of the other horse and 
replaced them, all the time talking quietly and 
gently. Presently the great creatures turned, 
first one and then the other, and rubbed their soft 
noses gently against him. 

“Tt was enough. The right time had come. 
Stepping back to the load, he climbed up and 
stood, the lines in his hands, straight on the 
topmost log, and gave them the word. Magnifi- 
cently did they respond. As they started, he 
drew them sharply to the right. The forward 
runners left the old rut and struck the cut at an 
angle. The team had a chance, just a bare, 
slender chance now. And what pulling! 

“T fully believe the splendid animals understood 
the situation, and what the young fellow was 
trying to do for them. Close down to the ground 
they got, and on leg and back and breast the 
mighty muscles swelled as they strained. Firmly, 
as if a part of the load, the little doctor stood in 
his place with hands and arms as tense as iron, 
but with a finger touch upon the sensitive mouths. 
With masterly skill he swayed the horses, here, 


every possible inch of ground, and surely the 
great load moved inch by inch, until the forward 





| cut. 


| “Low and steady but with a kind of magnetic | 


| thrill, he again called on the team, for he dared 
not stop an instant there, and again there was a 
prompt response. 

“But for one full minute, it seemed to me, the 
tremendous load never moved an inch. Once 
more he called on the team, and this time he 
leaned far over the load, and with the call it 
seemed as if he sent his whole heart and soul 
along the lines straight to the hearts of the horses. 
There must have been still a reserve of strength, 
and he called it out. 

“The great muscles stood out like knotted log- 





chains now ; an instant of desperate swaying to 


“The little doctor was not quite ready yet for | man 


He unbuckled the hames on one harness and | go 


there, with jealous care taking advantage of | 


sleigh slid over and the hind one struck the | 


man. 
“He helped unharness the 


with those horses for a full 
hour, rubbing them down 
and caring for them before 
they went for their suppers. 
The big lumberman was 
sober enough then, and aware 
that now he also owed his 
team to the little doctor; but 
he was not done with the 
doctor yet, even for that 
day. 
“Tt was late in the evening 
at the little house of the 
lumberman. The big fellow, 

silent and thoughtful, sat 

by the fire with the little 

girl in her nightgown on 
his knees. She was never 
willing to go to bed until she 
had been ‘snuggled up,’ as 
she called it, on her father’s 
broad breast. There was a 
knock at the door, and the 
doctor came in. He greeted 
the woman and little girl 
pleasantly and came close up 
to Big Jim, producing as he 
did so a paper from his coat. 

“‘T want to read this to 
you, Jim,’ he said. ‘Shall I?’ 

“Big Jim looked a little 
surprised, but he nodded 
silently. The young chap 
read the paper. It was the 
most iron-clad renunciation of whisky and all 
strong drink that he had been able to’ put 
together. He looked earnestly at the lumber- 





“‘T’m going away in the morning, Jim,’ he 
said, ‘and I want this one more favor before I 
“He produced a pen from his pocket, saw that 
it was in order, held it toward the silent man, who 
was watching him steadfastly, and put his finger 
on the paper at the place to sign; but the big 
| fellow hesitated, then shook his head. 

“*Ke dar’n’t do it, lad. Ee never bruk word 
wi’ no man, an’ Ee dar’n’t do it.’ 





the same steady look in his eyes that Big Jim 
remembered well. 


said. ‘That’s why I want you to sign it. For 
the wife’s sake and the little girl’s, Jim,’ he 
added, softly. The strong and really fine face 
of the lumberman worked nervously. ‘This one 
favor, Jim, and I’ll never ask another,’ said the 
steady voice of the little doctor. 

“The wife waited breathlessly, and the chubby 
hand of the child reached up and softly touched 
| the father’s face. Suddenly Big Jim reached for 

the pen. The great hand was far more skilful 
| with log-chains and levers, and it was a curious 





| scrawl that appeared on the paper, but it pleased | 


the little doctor as well as if it had been copper- 
plate. 


“*That more than balances everything, Jim,’ 


he said, and reached out his hand. It was lost 
in the great clasp of the lumberman’s.”’ 

The landlord paused here in his story, slowly 
refilling his pipe. 

“Did Jim stick to it?” I asked. 

“He did that,” replied the landlord. “He was 
| just that kind. He did well, too. Saved his 
money, and when the logging days were over 
| bought a better place in the valley over there 
| with some land. He kept the big team as long 
as they lived, and no team had a kinder master. 
| He sent the girl to a seminary when she grew 
up. She’s there now, and they say her weekly 
| letters home are a marvel of delight to her great, 
| burly father. 
| “The young fellow finished up his schooling, 
and turned out to be one of the best doctors in 


“The little doctor never paused to look right or | 


team, and he and Jim stayed | 


“The young fellow still held out the pen with 


“*T know you never break word, Jim,’ he | 
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with him, the happiest man in the country.’’ 
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| TT was the day before Christmas some years 

ago. Snow was falling heavily in the streets 
of Boston, but the crowd of shoppers seemed 
undiminished. As the storm increased, groups 
gathered at the corners and in sheltering door- 
ways to wait for belated cars; but the holiday 
cheer was in the air, and there was no grumbling. 
Mothers dragging tired children through the slush 
of the streets; pretty girls hurrying home for the 
holidays; here and there a harassed-looking man 
with perhaps a single package which he had 
taken a whole morning to select—all had the 
| same spirit of tolerant good-humor. 

“School Street! School Street!’ called the 





‘Back!’ | the young fellow handled the lines until the big | conductor of an electric-car. A group of young 
load stood safely at the mill, | 


people at the farther end of the car started to 
| their feet. One of them, a young man wearing a 
heavy fur-trimmed coat, addressed the conductor, 
| angrily. 

“T said ‘Music Hall,’ didn’t I?” he demanded. 
“Now we’ve got to walk back in the snow 
because of your stupidity !” 

“Oh, never mind, Frank!’’ one of the girls 
interposed. “We ought to have been looking 
| out ourselves! Six of us, and we went by 
| without a thought! It is all Mrs. Tirrell’s fault! 
She shouldn’t have been so entertaining !” 

The young matron dimpled and blushed. 
“That’s charming of you, Maidie!” she said, 
gathering up her silk skirts as she prepared to 
step down into the pond before her. “The 
compliment makes up for the blame. But how 
it snows!’’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter. We all have gaiters on,” 
returned Maidie Williams, cheerfully. 

“Fares, please!’’ said the conductor, stolidly. 

| Frank Armstrong thrust his gloved hand deep 
| into his pocket with angry vehemence. “There’s 
| your money,” he said, ‘‘and be quick about the 
| change, will you? We've lost time enough!” 

The man counted out the change with stiff, 
red fingers, closed his lips firmly as if to keep 

| back an obvious rejoinder, rang up the six fares 
| with careful accuracy, and gave the signal to gv 
| ahead. The car went on into the drifting storm. 
| Armstrong laughed shortly as he rapidly 
| counted the bits of silver lying in his open palm. 
| He turned instinctively, but two or three cars 
were already between him and the one.he was 
looking for. 

“The fellow must be an imbecile,’’ he said, 
rejoining the group on the crossing. ‘He’s given 
me back a dollar and twenty cenis, and I handed 
him a dollar bill.”’ 

“Oh, can’t you stop him?” cried Maidie Wil- 
liams, with a backward step into the wet street. 

The Harvard junior, who was carrying her 
umbrella, protested: “What’s the use, Miss 
Williams? He’ll make it up before he gets to 
Scollay Square, you may be sure. Those chaps 
don’t lose anything. Why, the other day I gave 
one a quarter and he went off as cool as you 
please. ‘Where’s my change?’ said I. ‘You 
gave me a nickel,’ said he. And there wasn’t 
anybody to swear that I didn’t except myself, 
and I didn’t count.” 

“But that doesn’t make any difference!’’ in- 
sisted the girl, warmly. ‘‘Because one conductor 
was dishonest, we needn’t be. I beg your 
| pardon, Frank, but it does seem to me just 
| stealing.” 

“Oh, come along!” said her cousin, with an 
easy laugh. “I guess the West End Corporation 
won’t go without their dinners to-morrow. Here, 
Maidie, here’s the ill-gotten fifty cents! J think 
you ought to treat us all after the concert; still, I 
won’t urge you. I wash my hands of all respon- 
| sibility. But I do wish you hadn’t such an 
unpleasant conscience.” 

Maidie flushed under the sting of this cousinly 
rudeness, but she went on quietly with the rest. 
It was evident that any attempt to overtake the 
car was out of the question. 

“Did you notice his number, Frank?” she 
| asked, suddenly. 
| “No; I never thought of it!” said Frank, 
stopping short. ‘However, I probably shouldn’t 
make any complaint if I had. I shall forget all 
about it to-morrow. I find it’s never safe to let 
the sun go down on my wrath. It’s very likely 
| not to be there the next day.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of making a complaint,” 
said Maidie; but the two young men were 
enjoying the smali joke too much to notice what 
she said. 

The great doorway of Music Hall was just 
ahead. In a moment the party were within its 
friendly shelter, stamping off the snow. The 
girls were adjusting veils and hats with adroit 
feminine touches; the pretty chaperon was 

| beaming approval upon them, and the young 
men were taking off their wet overcoats, when 
| Maidie turned again in sudden desperation. 

_“Mr. Harris,” said she, rather faintly, for she 
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did not like to make herself disagreeable, “do 
you suppose that car comes right back from 
Scollay Square?’ 

“What car?” asked Walter Harris, blankly. 
“Oh, the one we came in? Yes, I suppose it 
does. They’re running all the time, anyway. 
Why, you are not sick, are you, Miss Williams?” 

There was genuine concern in his tone. This 
girl, with her sweet, vibrant voice, her clear 
gray eyes, seemed very charming to him. She 
wasn’t beautiful, perhaps, but she was the kind 


of girl he liked. There was a steady earnestness | 


in the gray eyes that made him think of his 
mother. 

*"No,” said Maidie, slowly. “I’m all right, 
thank you. But I wish I could find that man 
again. I know sometimes they have to make it 
up if their accounts are wrong, and I couldn’t— 
we couldn’t feel very comfortable —”’ 

Frank Armstrong interrupted her. “Maidie,’’ 
he said, with the studied calmness with which 
one speaks to an unreasonable child, “you are 
perfectly absurd. Here it is within five minutes 
of the time for the concert to begin. It is impos- 
sible to tell when that car is coming back. You 
are making us all very uncomfortable. Mrs. 
Tirrell, won’t you please tell her not to spoil our 
afternoon ?” 

“I think he’s right, Maidie,” said Mrs. Tirrell. 
“It’s very nice of you to feel so sorry for the 
poor man, but he really was very careless. It 
was all his own fault. And just think how far 
he made us walk! My feet are quite damp. 
We ought to go in directly, or we shall all take 
cold, and I’m sure you wouldn’t like that, my 
dear.’’ 

She led the way as she spoke, the two girls and 
young Armstrong following. Maidie hesitated. 
It was so easy to go in, to forget everything in 
the light and warmth and excitement! 

“No,” said she, very firmly, and as much to 
herself as to the young man who stood waiting 
for her. “I must go back and try to make it 
right. I’m so sorry, Mr. Harris, but if you will 
tell them —”’ 

“Why, I’m going with you, of course!” said 
the young fellow, impulsively. “If I’d only 
looked once at the man I’d go 
alone, but I shouldn’t know him 
from Adam.” 

Maidie laughed. ‘Oh, I don’t 
want to lose the whole concert, 
Mr. Harris, and Frank has all 
the tickets. You must go after 
them and try to make my peace. 
I'll come just as soon as I can. 
Don’t wait for me, please. If 
you’ll come and look for me 
here after the first number, 
and not let them scold me too 
much —” She ended with an 
imploring little catch in her 
breath that was almost a sob. 

“They sha’n’t say a word, 
Miss Williams!” cried Walter 
Harris, with honest admiration 
in his eyes. But she was gone 
already, and conscious that 
further delay was only making 
matters worse, he went 
on into the hall. 

Meanwhile, the car 

swung heavily along the 
wet rails on its way to 
the turning-point. It 
was nearly empty now. 
An old gentleman and his 
nurse were the only occu- 
pants. Jim Stevens, the 
conductor, had stepped 
inside the car. 

“Too bad I forgot those 
young people wanted to 
get off at Music Hall,” 
he was thinking to him- 
self. “I don’t see how 
I came to do it. That 
chap looked as if he 
wanted to complain of 
me, and I don’t know as 
I blame him. I’d have 
said I was sorry if he 
hadn’t been so sharp with 
his tongue. I hope he 
won’t complain just now. 

*T would be a pretty bad 

time for me to get into trouble, with Mary and 
the baby both sick. I’m too sleepy to be good 
for much, that’s a fact. Sitting up three nights 
running takes hold of a fellow somehow when 
he’s at work all day. The rent’s paid, that’s one 
thing, if it hasn’t left me but half a dollar to 
my name. Hullo!” Hewas struck by a sudden 
distinct recollection of the coins he had returned. 
“Why, I gave him fifty cents too much!” 

He glanced up at the dial which indicated the 
fares and began to count the change in his 
pocket. He knew exactly how much money he 
had had at the beginning of the trip. He counted 
carefully. Then he plunged his hand into the 
heavy canvas pocket of his coat. Perhaps he 
had half a dollar there. No; it wasempty! — 

He faced the fact reluctantly. Fifty cents 
short, ten fares! Gone into the pocket of the 
young gentleman with the fur collar! The 
conductor’s hand shook as he put the money 
back in his pocket. It meant—what did it 
mean? He drew a long breath. 

Christmas eve! A dark, dreary little room 


“OH, NEVER 
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up-stairs in a noisy tenement-house. A pale, |tremor in her voice. “You gave us too much | if I thought he’d grow up into such a lovely one 
thin woman on a shabby lounge vainly trying | change and here it is.” She held out to Jim the as she is, I don’t know but I almost wish he 


to quiet a fretful child. The child is thin and 
| pale, too, with a hard, racking cough. ‘here is 
| a small fire in the stove, a very small fire; coal 
|is so high. The medicine stands on the shelf. 


“Medicine won’t do much good,” the doctor had | 


said; “she needs beef and cream.” 

Jim’s heart sank at the thought. He could 
almost hear the baby asking: “Isn’t papa coming 
soon? Isn’t he, mamma?” 

“Poor little kid!” Jim said, softly, under his 
“And I sha’n’t have a thing to take 

home to him; nor Mary’s violets, either. It’ll 
be the first Christmas that ever happened. I 
suppose that chap would think it was ridiculous 
for me to be buying violets. He wouldn’t 
understand what the flowers mean to Mary. 
Perhaps he didn’t notice I gave him too much. 
That kind don’t know how much they have. 
| They just pull it out as if it was newspaper.” 

The conductor went out into the snow to help 
the nurse, who was assisting the old gentleman 
to the ground. Then the car swung on again. 
Jim turned up the collar of his coat about his 
ears and stamped his feet. There was the florist’s 
| shop where he had meant to buy the violets, 
| and the toy-shop was just round the corner. 

A thought flashed across his tired brain. 
“Plenty of men would do it; they do it every 
day. Nobody ever would be the poorer for it. 
This car will be crowded going home. I needn’t 
ring in every fare; nobody could tell. But 
Mary! She wouldn’t touch those violets if she 
knew. And she’d know. I’d have to tell her. 
I couldn’t keep it from her, she’s that quick.” 

He jumped off to adjust the trolley with a 
curious sense of unreality. 


| breath. 


It couldn’t be that | 


he was really going home this Christmas eve | 
with empty hands. Well, they must all suffer | 


together for his carelessness. It was his own | B 


fault, but it was hard. And he was so tired! 


To his amazement he found his eyes were | 
blurred as he watched the people crowding into | EOLOGISTS tell us, and there can be no 


the car. What! Was he going to cry like a 
baby—he, a great, burly man of thirty years? 
| “It’s no use,” he thought. ‘I couldn’t do it. 


” 


MIND, FRANK ! 


| The first time I gave Mary violets was the night 
| she said she’d marry me. I told her then I’d 
| do my best to make her proud of me. I guess 
| She wouldn’t be very proud of a man who could 
cheat. She’d rather starve than have a ribbon 
she couldn’t pay for.” 

He rang up a dozen fares with a steady hand. 
The temptation was over. Six more strokes— 
then nine without a falter. He even imagined 
the bell rang more distinctly than usual, even 
| encouragingly. 

The car stopped. Jim flung the door open 
| with a triumphant sweep of his arm. He felt 
| ready to face the world. But the baby — His 

arm dropped. It was hard. 


He turned to help the young girl who was | 


waiting at the step. Through the whirling snow 
he saw her eager face, with a quick recognition 
| lighting the steady eyes, and wondered dimly, 
|as he stood with his hand on the signal-strap, 
| where he could have seen her before. He knew 
immediately. 

“There was a mistake,” she said, with a shy 








piece of silver which had given him such an 
unhappy quarter of an hour. 

He took it like one dazed. Would the young 
lady think he was crazy to care so much about 
so small a coin? He must say something. 
“*Thank you, miss,” he stammered as well as he 
could. “You see, I thought it was gone—and 
there’s the baby—and it’s Christmas eve—and 
my wife’s sick—and you can’t understand —” 

It certainly was not remarkable that she 
couldn't. 

“But I do,” she said, simply. “I was afraid of 
that. And I thought perhaps there was a baby, 
so I brought my Christmas present for her,” 
and something else dropped into Jim’s cold hand. 

“What are you waiting for?” shouted the 
motorman from the front platform. The girl 
had disappeared in the snow. 

Jim rang the bell to go ahead, and gazed again 
at the two shining half-dollars in his hand. 

“T didn’t have a chance to tell her,” he ex- 
plained to his wife late in the evening, as he sat 
in a tiny rocking-chair several sizes too small for 
him, “that the baby wasn’t a her at all, though 








doubt that it is true, that the northern 
parts of the United States, together with Canada, 
were once entirely covered with ice for a very 
long period. 

A great 


ice-sheet gradually en- 


croached upon the land from the | 
north, and brought with it complete | 


desolation. The long windrow of 
gravel marking its southern limits 
has recently been traced across the 
country from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi, and beyond. By and by the 
ice receded, and has now retired to 
the inland recesses of Greenland and 
the frozen north. 

Yet over all this country vegetation 
has sprung up, and clothed the deso- 
lation with such verdure that we can 
searcely believe it has not always 


insects flourish as if they had always 
flitted where they would. 

How does nature thus repair her 
own damages? How is it that we, 
who dwell upon the rubbish of the old 
glacier, see about us every summer 

an almost tropical luxuriance of life? 
The story of a single butterfly will en- 
lighten us. 

There is in the tropics of both worlds 
a group of large, showy butterflies pos- 
sessed of such nauseous qualities as to 
be repulsive to the taste of insect-eating 
creatures. In consequence they swarm 
in great numbers, and although their 
immunity from attack as food has ren- 
dered them rather a lazy lot, they are 
nevertheless strong of wing, and can fly, 
and especially sail on the wing, to great 
distances. 

In our own country we have a few 
kinds, and one in particular may be 
mentioned. It is our milkweed butterfly, 
the caterpillars of which live only upon 
milkweed. It belongs to the American 
tropics, over the whole extent of which 
it roams at will. 

Milkweed is a common plant, but apparently 
not common enough for a butterfly which, from 
being very much less subject to danger and 
death than its neighbors, tends to increase with 
extraordinary rapidity; and so it ranges far 
afield in search of places to lay its eggs, which 
always must be carefully deposited upon the 
proper food-plant. 

It thus comes about that every year this 
butterfly makes inroads on the open country to 
the north, laying eggs as it goes; and as more 
than one brood can be raised in our long summer, 
many of the children move still farther north to 
lay their eggs. 

Thus every season is witness to waves of 
movement north ward on the part of this butterfly, 
similar to those of the birds upon the land and 
the fishes in the sea. 


Great Streams of Butterflies. 


Every year some, generally a great many, 
visit New England and Canada, and they have 
been known to go as far north even as Hudson 
Bay and the distant Athabascan country. 

They cannot, however, endure our northern 
winter in any stage of life. 
perish, and there has thus grown up among the 


been there; and birds and beasts and | 


Such as may remain | 
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was.” 

“Poor Jim!” said Mary, with a little laugh as 
she put up her hand to stroke his rough cheek. 
“T guess you're tired.” 

“And I should say,” he added, stretching out 
his long legs toward the few red sparks in the 
bottom of the grate, “I should say she had tears 
in her eyes, too, but 1 was that near crying 
myself I couldn’t be sure.” 

The little room was sweet with the odor of 
English violets. Asleep in the bed lay the boy, 
a toy horse clasped close to his breast. 

“Bless her heart!” said Mary, softly. 





**Well, Miss Williams,” said Walter Harris, as 
he sprang to meet a snow-covered figure coming 
swiftly along the sidewalk, “I can see that 
you found him. You’ve lost the first number, 
but they won’t scold you—not this time.” 

The girl turned a radiant face upon him. 
“Thank you,” she said, shaking the snowy 
crystals from her skirt. “I don’t care now if 
they do. I should have lost more than that if 


I had stayed.” 





species an instinct to return southward at the 
approach of colder weather. 

First they congregate in immense flocks, the 
astonishment of all who have witnessed them, 
settling toward night upon trees and bushes in 
such enormous numbers as to give to the tree or 
shrub their own color. 

After two or three days of this they move 
southward, sometimes high in air, sometimes at 
their customary level, less than a man’s height, 
above the ground. 

Their movement is as it were in streams, as is 
natural after such an assemblage as many an 
autumn day is witness to. Their movement 
northward had been simply of isolated individ- 
uals intent on laying eggs, and so has been less 
observed than the often recorded southward 
current. 

The annual migrations of this butterfly are but 
an exaggerated feature of what occurs with all 
butterflies—with all creatures, one might say. 
The pressure of increasing numbers to feed 
makes imperative a tendency to spread in search 
of food. 

It is only the barriers in the way—temperature, 
enemies, rivals—which check such a tendency. 
Temporarily or permanently remove such bar- 
riers, and at once the field is occupied. 

Butterflies able to endure the winter tempera- 
ture of the ground freed from its covering of the 
ice age at once came in and occupied the territory. 
Let the severest barrier be removed from a tract 
during the summer only, and each year this 
tropical butterfly travels to make use of it for the 
rearing of a brood or two in a region it must 
speedily desert. 


Travelling Over the Ocean. 


This is not the only proof our milkweed 
butterfly has given of its great powers of flight 
and movement, of its far wandering to spread its 
domain. 

It has crossed the two oceans which separate 
it from the Old World. It has been taken in the 
Azores and repeatedly at different points in 
different years on the western seaboard of 

| Europe from Gibraltar to the south of England, 
although it has never obtained a firm foothold 
there. 

How it reached there is not known, but not 
improbably by being carried across on ship or 
steamer, since the distance seems really too great 
to imagine its flight so far, unsustained by any 
possible food. 

But its spread in tlie other direction has been 
much more striking, and here we have a slight 
clue to how it moved—probably by commercial 
means. 

First it appeared in the Hawaiian Islands 
about 1850, and speedily became domiciled. In 
1857 it suddenly appeared at the Marquesas 
Islands, two thousand miles farther off, and in so 
close connection with the then rare visit of a 
vessel from the Hawaiian Islands as to lead 
authorities to presume that it had flown into 
the hold for night shelter while the vessel lay in 

| port at Honolulu, and escaped when it had a 
| chance. 
| However that may be, we can thereafter trace 
it year by year as it moved in every direction to 
the islands about, until now it has spread through 
the whole of Polynesia, excepting perhaps some 
eastern portions. 

It has reached and occupied New Zealand, 
| the entire eastern shore of Australia and the 
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Dutch possessions of Celebes and Java. 
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It has | thistle butterfly, for it has already half encircled | Phil stepped inside, shutting the door. The 


been seen five hundred miles from land flying | | the globe. Its spread is only one illustration of | hall into which the chicken-chase had now 
above the open ocean, and bids fair soon to have | how our Northern States were repopulated on | | transferred itself was large and beautifully fin- 
as wide a range as the nearly cosmopolitan | the retreat of the great ice-sheet. 








HERE was a knocking at the back door of | Phil dropped behind, but Herman held his own, 


| the Fosters’ second-story flat. 


Mrs. Foster | and after three or four blocks began to gain on 


wiped her hands on the kitchen towel and | | the rooster. 


opened the door. A big, gawky - looking boy, | 


The street ran north and south, and had few 


plainly from the country, was standing on the | houses fronting on it. But the east and west 


stairs. 

“Howdy, Mrs. Foster! 
to-day ? 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Herman? 
leave me half a dozen nice ones. 
to select them. Here, Phil,’’ she called to a ten- 
year-old boy, “go with Herman and show him 
our coop!” 

The big boy tramped down the stairs, followed 
by the little one. Going through the narrow 


You might 


passageway between buildings to the street, they | 
climbed into a ragged-topped spring-wagon, with | 


a teain of sleepy mules hitched to it. 

Herman Reichenbecher was, as his broad face, 
blue eyes and light hair indicated, the son of 
German parents. He lived near St. Louis. 


the family while visiting on an adjoining farm. 


“Let us have this speckled rooster, Herman.” | pursuers. A block or two farther on he 
Phil laid his hand on the coop, over the chicken | ran into a weed-patch on a vacant lot. 


he wanted. 


“All right. That’s a fine rooster.’’ 


After untwisting a “wire, Herman moved one | away before they saw him. Again the 
of the slats a little, put his hand in and made a | exciting chase went on, and the panting, 
But the speckled rooster had somehow | perspiring boys drew nearer and nearer 


grab. 
become aware that he was wanted, and began to | 
dodge and dive about among the other chickens. 


Finally Herman caught him by the legs and pulled zigzagging across the street as his pur- 
| suers pressed him hard. 
Phil jumped to the sidewalk and reached up. | sometimes driven along here, and had 


him out, fluttering and kicking. 


Want some chickens | 
I’ve got a coopful—all as fat as butter.”’ | 


streets were lined with the handsomest residences 
in the city. -At Lindell Boulevard the chicken 
turned and ran west a block, but at the next 


| cross street he turned north again, till he ran 


I’m too busy 


into an alley. 
After pursuing him through the alley, the boys 


| came to the same street on which the chase had | 





‘Phil and his mother had become acquainted with | darted across the track in front of the 


started. Again the chicken took the 
street and turned north. 

Now and then people stopped to see 
the race; and at Maryland Avenue 
several passengers on a cable-car smiled 
as they watched the awkward, coarsely 
clad, red-faced big boy and the neatly 
dressed, red-faced little boy in hot pur- 
suit of the fleeing rooster. The fugitive 


cars and gained several yards on his 


| While the boys were beating the weeds, 
he slipped out and was half a block 


to the now flagging fowl. 
At Westminster Place he turned east, 


Herman had 


Herman handed the rooster down, but let go | taken pleasure in looking at the splendid 


too soon. 
fluttered away and was running off. 

“Catch him!’’ shouted Herman, who was 
fastening the slat again. 

But Phil was already in pursuit. Being no 
match in speed for the chicken, he was soon weal 
behind. 


| ever, he scarcely saw them. 





Before they knew it, the rooster had | houses and wondering how it would feel 


to live in one of them. Just now, how- 

There was but one 
thought in his big, tousled head, and that was 
to recapture the chicken. Phil, by making short 
cuts, easily kept up. Herman followed all the 
| chicken’ 8 windings. His broad-brimmed straw 


The escaped rooster was barely grown, and | ‘hat was in his hand and his hair was flying. 
was as vigorous and healthy a young fowl as | 
ever was hatched and raised on a farm. He had | boys chased him round the back yard, while 
developed his lungs by crowing early and often, | Several amused servants looked on from the 


and his legs by scratching for worms and by | windows. 


Once the rooster ran behind a house. The 


He finally ran out, but instead of 
returning to the street, started 
across the green, smoothly 
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““HE WAS DETERMINED TO CATCH THE ROOSTER IF IT TOOK 


ALL THE REST OF THE DAY. 


determined chasing of grasshoppers. All this 
sound physical training now served him well. 


After following the granitoid sidewalk half a) like to catch him if you don’t mind. 


block, he turned off into the street. Phil, too, 
took to the street, and ran as fast as he could. 
Herman had now joined in the chase and soon 
passed Phil. Although big and clumsy, Herman 
could run pretty well. 
catch the rooster if it took all the rest of the day. 

The afternoon was warm, and the street was 
nearly deserted. The rooster and his pursuers 
had the race to themselves, with only an occa- 
sional spectator on a porch or at a window. 





clipped front lawns. 

After passing by several 
houses, with his pursuers 
reaching for him, he fluttered 
up the broad steps of a large 
white house. The screen door 
stood open a few inches, and 
he ran behind it just in time to 
elude Herman’s grasp, but not 
in time to save all his tail; for 
a bunch of feathers came out 
in the pursuer’s hand. 

Herman thought to seize the 
fugitive now. Dropping the 
feathers, he threw open the 
sereen door. But the big oak 
door was also slightly ajar, 
and the hard - pressed rooster 
squeezed through into the 
house, causing the door to 
swing open. Herman made 
a frantic grab as the rooster 
went through, and again seized 
the fowl’s tail. But at the 
same moment he caught his 
toe on something, plunged for- 
ward into the house and fell 
sprawling on the floor. The 
rooster’s tail remained in his 
hand, but the rooster was still 
free. 

Phil rang the bell. A fat 
black woman, the only servant 
in the house at the time, had 
already heard the noise and 
came hurrying into the hall. 

“Our chicken ran in here,” Phil said, talking 
over Herman, who had not yet arisen. “We'd 
We'll be 





| careful not to injure anything.” 

The woman had been staring at the prostrate, 
panting German boy, not knowing what to make 
of his strange intrusion. But now she saw the 


Ile was determined to chicken and began to laugh. 


“Why, yes, of co’se. Come right in and ketch 
‘im. We don’t want any roostahs in heah—no, 
we don’t! Be ready now! I'll shoo ’im out, 
and you grab ’im.” 

Herman dropped the feathers and sprang up. | 


ished, with waxed floors, costly rugs, plate-glass 
mirrors and a chandelier that was little less than 
wonderful. Phil glanced about him admiringly, 
but the German, concentrated on one idea, 


| noticed nothing. All he saw was that bobtailed, 


speckled rooster. 
The black woman spread out her skirt and 


| tried to shoo the rooster toward the boys; but he 


knew where danger waited, and ran behind her. 
“T’ll show you, chicken!” she exclaimed, 
| indignantly. ‘No speckle chicken can’t run by 


| me!” and stooping low, she made a rush anda 


grab. The rooster slipped away, leaving her to 
butt her head against the wall. 

She was angry now. Turning, she made 
another rush. The rooster easily kept out of her 
reach. He ran back and forth across the hall, 
with the excited cook in pursuit, till she got her 
feet tangled in a rug and fell, rolling over. 

The cook on the floor was more frightful than 


| the cook on her feet, and the scared chicken fled 


toward the boys. They rushed forward to seize 
him, but he went through an open door into 
the drawing-room. Herman followed. 
chicken ran under a chair, the boy made a grab 
at what was left of his tail, pulling out another 
handful of feathers, which flew all over the 
room. The rooster dodged under and round the 
furniture, with Herman reaching for him and 





“BUT THE MATTER-OF-FACT GERMAN COULD SEE 
NOTHING AMUSING.’ 


pulling out a few more feathers now and then. 
After nearly making a circuit of the room, the 
rooster ran under some curtains into the library. 
The excited German was about to follow when 
the curtains parted, and he found himself face to 
face with a pretty girl about seventeen years old. 
Both stopped suddenly. 

The girl had been asleep in an easy chair and 
had just been roused by the noise of the chicken- 
chase. She knew nothing of what had already 
occurred, and the startled look on her face quickly 
changed to one of indignation. 

Herman was too short of breath and too much 
surprised to speak, and stared first at the girl 
and then round at the beautiful room. 

But Phil took off his straw hat quickly and 
said: “We hope you’ll excuse us for intruding. 
Your door was open, and a chicken we’ve been 
chasing all over the West End ran in here. The 
colored woman said we might catch him.” 

The girl’s face relaxed. After a glance behind 
her at the tailless rooster, she looked at the 
feather-strewn floor and smiled. Then she 
looked at Herman, who had not moved out of his 
tracks, but stood with his mouth open, puffing 
like a bellows. His hat was in the hall, and his 
hair stood out in every direction. His perspiring 
face was as red as the rooster’s comb. 


The girl knew a ludicrous scene when she saw | 


one, She began to laugh, and every time she 
looked at Herman she laughed harder, till tears 
filled her eyes. She dropped into a chair. Phil 
was laughing, too, but the matter-of-fact German 
could see nothing amusing, and kept looking from 
one to the other. 

“Come on, Herman! Let the rooster go! Shall 
we pick up these feathers?’’ Phil asked the girl. 

“No, let them alone. But don’t go without 
your chicken. He’s in there. You can catch 
him now, easily.” 

Thus encouraged, Herman, without a word, 
dived under the portitres and made for the 
rooster. But that vigorous fowl had rested, and 
was ready for another race. He ran out into the 
drawing-room, passing so near the girl that she 
made a grab at him, and would have caught him 
but for the easy way he had of shedding his 
feathers. The chicken went on, and the girl 
stood up with both hands full, laughing more 
merrily than ever. 

Herman and Phil rushed about the room, but 
the chicken escaped into the hall. The cook was 
sitting on the floor, with her hands on the floor 
behind her, shaking with laughter. The rooster 
saw the stairway, and up he went, his wings 
assisting his legs. Herman and Phil stopped 
and looked at the girl, who had come to the 
drawing-room door. 

“Go ahead! Keep after him till you catch 
him!” she cried. 


Up-stairs the two boys rushed. On reaching 


As the | 
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the second floor, the rooster turned toward the 
front of the house. As the boys followed, they 
saw a door open a few inches and a man’s face 
peer out. Thinking that the man lived in the 
house, they hardly noticed him. The rooster, 
too, saw the open door and started to run through, 
but it shut suddenly. He darted back, under 
the very hands of his pursuers. 

For a few minutes rooster and boys raced up 
and down and across the wide hall. The rooster 
was getting very tired, but so were the boys. 
Herman did most of the running. Often his 
hands touched the chicken, but somehow the 
slippery fowl always got safely away. 

Finally the rooster found a door ajar and 
slipped through into a front room, adjoining that 
from which the man had peeped out. 

Phil stopped, uncertain about the propriety of 
going farther; but Herman, seeing the room 
unoccupied, and having no doubt that the per- 
mission to catch the chicken included that of 
going wherever the chicken went, plunged boldly 
in. After being stopped by the window-screen 
from flying out, the rooster rushed through a 
wide-open door into the next room, with the boys 
close behind, and hid under a bed. Phil crawled 
under after him. The rooster, running out, spied 
a closet door open an inch or two, and made for 
it. Thrusting his head in, he forced his body 
through and disappeared inside. The door 
swung slowly open. 

The closet was well filled with clothes, which 
hung nearly to the floor. Herman 
stooped and looked, then put his hand 
under and pulled the rooster out trium- 
phantly. The rooster squawked loudly 
a few times, then submitted to the 
inevitable. 

But as Herman drew the chicken out, 
the clothes were pulled apart, giving 
him an unmistakable glimpse of a man’s 
feet. He remembered the face he had 
seen at the door of this room. 

Herman stood up, puffing loudly, 
with the rooster in his hands. A 
moment’s reflection told him that a man 
who was in the house for any honest 
purpose would not hide. He shut the 
door. There was no knob on the inside, 
and the man in the closet could not 
open it. 

Phil was going out; he had not seen 
the man’s feet. Herman rushed by him 
and down-stairs. The girl’s father, a 
tall man with a pointed gray beard, 
had just come home, and was standing 
in the front door, laughing at what he 
saw. His daughter was ‘still in the 
doorway of the drawing-room, with her hands 
full of chicken’s feathers; and the fat black 
cook was standing near—both laughing heartily. 

Stopping before the man, Herman tried to 
speak ; but between panting and excitement he 
only emitted a series of gasps. To make his 
meaning clear, he kept looking toward the 
ceiling and pointing upward with one hand— 
which happened to be the hand with the rooster 
in it. 

The gestures and the gasps, coupled with the 
German’s grotesque appearance, were so utterly 
ludicrous that the three spectators almost shouted 
with laughter. Herman, without a trace of a 
smile on his broad red face, only gasped the 
harder and pointed more frantically with the 
chicken. Although somewhat puzzled at Her- 
man’s actions, Phil, too, was laughing. 

At last the girl exclaimed: “Please wait till 
I get my camera! I want a picture of that 
chicken!” This was more polite than saying 
she wanted a picture of the chicken and Herman 
together. She started up-stairs. 

By this time Herman had partly recovered 
his breath. ‘‘Man up — up-stairs — hiding — in 
closet !’’ he gasped. 

At this every one suddenly ceased laughing. 

“Are you sure ?”’ asked the gentleman. 

“Yes—I am!’’ declared Herman. Then he 
explained, pantingly, how he had come to 
discover the man. 

“T saw the fellow peeping out,’’ put in Phil, 
“but I’d forgotten about him.” 

The cook now retreated to the kitchen, and 
the girl looked as if she would like to retreat 
somewhere, but didn’t know where. 

“Well, I must telephone for the police.’’ 

“No, papa, don’t do that!” objected the girl. 
“He'll hear you and get away.” The telephone 
was up-stairs. 

“He can’t get out,” 

“T’ll bring a policeman!”” And Phil rushed 
out of the door and up the street. Two officers 
happened to be standing on the nearest corner, 
and were soon at the house. 

Up-stairs they marched, followed by the owner 
of the house and by the two boys. Herman 
pointed out the closet. The concealed man, not 
knowing he had been discovered, was waiting 
patiently for a good opportunity to escape. 
When the door opened, and he found himself 
confronted by two uniformed policemen, he 
promptly surrendered. Two jewel-cases had 
been robbed, and the jewelry was all found on 
the prisoner. 

The policemen recognized him, from having 
seen his picture in the rogues’ gallery, as an 
expert burglar who had recently broken into 
the houses of several wealthy men. He seldom 
touched anything but jewelry and money. 
Usually he worked at night. He had come near 


said Herman. 
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making a big “haul’’ this time—indeed, he would 
have made it but for the speckled rooster. 

There was a scowl on the burglar’s face as he 
was marched off to the Four Courts, but the 
big policemen were smiling broadly. The chief 
wanted this man very much, and they expected 
to be rewarded. 

After a few questions, the owner of the house 
took out his pocketbook and put one bill in Phil’s 
hand and two in Herman’s. 


““What’s this for?’’ asked Herman, staring at | 


the bills, one of which, 
he saw, was twenty 
dollars. 

“Why, don’t you 
know? You boys saved 
about six thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of jewelry.” 

Herman puckered up 
his lips to whistle,—the 
value seemed so large,— 
but remembered where 
he was. He shoved the 
bills into his pocket doubtfully. 

“This is the chap that did that!” he 
replied, holding the rooster in one hand and 
smoothing the ragged feathers with the other. 

“So the rooster did, papa,’’ spoke up the 
girl, “and he must be rewarded, too.” Then 
turning to Herman: “What will you take 
for him? I want him to keep and not to 
kill.” 

Herman held the rooster out to her. 
“Take him and welcome.” 

The girl thanked him prettily, but being 
afraid the rooster might bite, she asked a 
servant, who had just come in, to put him in 
the coop. 

“But I don’t want your chicken for noth- 
ing, especially after you’ve done me such a 
favor,’”’ she said. And getting a five-dollar bill 
from her father, she thrust it into Herman’s | 
hand. 

“He aint worth the tenth of it!’”’ protested the 
honest German. 

“Not to other people, but he is tome. If I’d 
lost all my jewelry, I might never have got any 
more as pretty—might I, papa?’ 












“ONLY GASPED THE HARDER 
AND POINTED MORE 
FRANTICALLY WITH THE 
CHICKEN.” 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“Tt’s a little doubtful. Times are rather hard 
now.” 

As the boys were passing out, the gentleman 
said: “If you have anything else to sell, now or 
any time, stop here and see the cook. She may 
want something.” 

“Much obliged to you, sir,” 
“T’ll drive over right away.” 

In a few minutes the boys were back with the | 
wagon, driving up the alley. The fat cook came 
out, laughing, and bought all the chickens at 


replied Herman. | 


prices that astonished Herman. When the boys | 


were ready to start, a servant came with the 
speckled rooster, saying: 

“The young lady wants 
you to take him.” 

“T told her he wasn’t worth | 
that much.” Herman put | 
his hand into his pocket, 
under the impression 
that she had repented 
of her dear bargain and 


But the girl herself came 
out to explain: 
“T think he’d rather 


than in a coop, so I want 
you to take care of him 
for me. Remember, 
though—he’s still mine. 


sell him, but keep him as 


be stopping here with 
something to sell, and I’ll 
see that you’re paid for 
your trouble. That will 
be all right, won’t it?’’ 
she asked, with a smile. 

**Yes’m,” answered the puzzled Herman. 

As the mules were trotting along the brick- 
| paved street toward Phil’s home, the German 
boy put his hand into his pocket to feel the money 
there, and remarked : 

“The next time I bring chickens to town I 
guess I’ll turn ’em all loose and see where they’ll 
run to.”’ 
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HILE cirecumnavigating 

the Victoria Nyanza in 
1875, I came to a country called 
Uganda. It is about one thou- 
sand miles from the Indian 
Ocean, and nearly eighteen 
hundred miles from the Atlan- 
tic. To reach it, 1 had passed 
through tWenty different tribes, 
all of whom resembled one 
another in their wunalloyed 





SHIELD USED IN UGANDA 
WITCHCRAFT. 


barbarism, although they were dissimilar in other 


respects. Therefore, when approaching the 
country, we expected to see only a negro people 
as seminude and savage as those we had already 


But when we were yet many miles from 
Uganda our little boat was met by a flotilla of 
war-canoes of somewhat classic design, exceed- 
ingly well built, and manned by crews who in 
demeanor and dress showed that they were very 
superior to any people we had seen since leaving 
the sea. When we were near enough to talk, I 
learned that they had come in search of me 
because the king’s mother had dreamed two 
nights before that she had seen a strange vessel 
on the lake, which had white wings like a bird, 
and a white man on board remarkable for his 
large eyes and long black hair. 


mander to find the strange white man, and to 
invite him to his court. 
After some excusable hesitation, we consented 


to accompany Magassa, the commander, and to | 


go and see this king. We had been surprised 
not only at the message, the vision of the king’s 
mother and the faith which the king had given | 
to the dream, but at Magassa’s mastery of the | 
Zanzibar language, his rich clothes, the snowy | 
whiteness of his undergarments, and the good | 
breeding and discipline we observed in both 





The king, on | 
hearing of the vision, had despatched the com- | 


commander and crews. Within a short time our 
eyes were opened still farther. 

On the second morning after meeting Magassa 
our flotilla entered a deep bay, and by the way 


order was preserved we knew we must be| 
Our vessels | 


approaching the king’s camp. 
moved in strict line, and the strokes of the 
paddlers kept time regularly to the beat of 


canoe. 

When near enough to the land to distinguish | 
a man from a bush, the musketeers stood up and | 
blazed away by volleys to signal the success 
of the king’s messenger. Through a glass I 
observed on the shore a large multitude of people 
awaiting us, and by the movements made, I 
surmised that our arrival was regarded as of 
some importance. 


When I landed, my surprise at what I saw of 


Uganda and its people was complete, and greater 
perhaps than at any later period. The multitude 
had been ranged in two long lines, and.as the 
scarlet-cloaked chief advanced toward me escorted 
by his standard-bearers and guards, some hun- 
dreds of muskets fired repeated volleys and the 
scores of flags and gorgeous bannerets were 
rapidly waved aloft. I was also impressed by 
the amount of scarlet, gold and white that was 
visible, for I had never before seen such things 
in my African travels. 


A Royal Welcome. 


AVING gone through the 
ceremony of welcome 

with wonder at the friendliness 
of the people and the unusual 
display of color, feeling and 
customs, we formed ourselves 
into a long procession. The 
sound of many drums, the firing 
of musketry and the braying of 
trumpets excited in my memory 
recollections of an old-fashioned 
Fourth of July. We halted 
after a while before a newly made hut with a 
| spacious court attached to it, which I was told 
was to be my residence. Not many minutes 





I i 
he 
ORUM USED INSTEAD OF 

A CHURCH BELL. 


| afterward bullocks were driven into the court, | 


wanted her money back. | 


live on his native farm | 


You mustn’t kill him or | 


long as he lives. You'll 


and bananas, fowls, egg 
and so forth, were piled up near my doorway. 
According to African etiquette, some little 


| ome is allowed the stranger to refresh and rest | 


himself before being summoned to the presence 
|of the king. Until a little after noon we were 
therefore left with only a few visitors, who 
were fortunately very communicative. 
them I learned that this town of attractive huts 
was not the capital, but had been recently built 
as a hunting camp. Yet such was the neatness 
of the houses, the regularity of the streets and 
| lanes, and the admirable discipline everywhere 
that the village was infinitely superior to any 
Central African town within my knowledge. 


| Before the Despot of Uganda. 


HEN a page finally came 

to say the king was wait- 
ing for me, I set out, escorted 
by as large an assemblage as 
that which had received me at 
the landing-place. We marched 
up one of the broadest streets, 
and presently came in front of a 
lofty, dome-shaped hut which 
had only been built a few days 
| before in the wilderness. In its doorway stood 
| the tall, slim figure of Mtesa, the king and 
| despot of Uganda. 
My first impressions of Mtesa were of course 
| modified after a longer acquaintance, but I was 
always favorably inclined toward him, despite all 
his faults. For, after all, there was no one in 
| all Pagan Africa like him; and when I remem- 
bered that all around him, a thousand miles on 
one side and about two thousand miles on the 
| other, was the blackest savagery, and that he 
| was isolated from all civilizing influences, I 
| speedily forgot anything that made him appear 
less in my eyes than I had first supposed him. 

During my first acquaintance with him, however, 
the inclination of my open mind was to absorb 
impressions without cavil or criticism. 

The royal reception was purely ceremonious. 
The king’s prominent eyes searched me over 
while he cordially addressed me, and the courtiers 
frankly scrutinized me and freely made their 
| whispered comments one to another. Then we 
adjourned. 

The second reception was held some hours 
later, in the open air near the lake, and was 
of a much more sociable character. The king’s 

wives and female household were present, and 
| their smiles no doubt contributed to lighten the 
|atmosphere. They affected to be disappointed 
| that there was no white woman in my company, 
but their disappointment did not last long. They | asse 
| appeared to find in me endless matter for pleasant 

talk. 
| Meanwhile the king had prepared an enter- 
tainment forme. An obsequious page advanced 
| and received the order, and in obedience to it 
| there darted forth into view a most imposing 
“fleet of war-canoes, whose beautiful lines, new 
brown coloring and orderly manceuvers of naval 
war as conducted in Africa strongly confirmed 
| me in the belief that these Waganda were a most 
| extraordinary people, and worthy of European 
sympathy. 

After the manceuvers, the admiral of the fleet 
was ordered to search for a hippopotamus or 
crocodile in the neighborhood. Before very 
long a baby crocodile was found asleep on a 
flat-faced rock not far from the shore. Then 
Mtesa announced to me that his women were 


| 
| 





| GIRL OF UGANDA. 
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and urged me to display it. 
Although I had only a heavy elephant rifle, I 


was induced to try, and to my astonishment made | 
a center shot, the bullet striking the crocodile in | 
It would be difficult to overrate the | 


the eye. 
| effect of this on all the spectators. Mtesa was 
| boisterously happy, because it justified his 
assurance that the white men never failed. The 
women shrieked with delight at the roar of the 
gun and the instant destruction of the dangerous 
saurian, while the officers vastly admired the 
accuracy of aim. I enjoyed increased favor 
from that time, and every morning and evening 
I was engaged with Mtesa in intimate and 
friendly talk. 

I suppose my first idea of attempting some- 


ment sprang from my warm friendship for him 
and a feeling of pity that no chance was afforded 
him of developing himself. At the outset I felt 
keen regret that Livingstone was no longer alive 
to exert his peculiar abilities and personal charm 
upon so promising a character. There seemed 
no one in Africa from the Nile to the Zambezi 
on whose intelligent sympathy I could rely. 
Gordon had a big and special task of his own, 
and it never struck me that any of his staff, who 
were either military or political officers, would 
give Mtesa any sympathetic attention. 

So day after day passed with Mtesa and myself 
in chat upon trivial and secular topics, until one 
day in full court the subject of the white man’s 
faith was broached. 
fixed attention on the part of the king and 


and continuous. Gestures, exclamations and 
answers followed one another rapidly, and every 





face was lighted up by intense interest. When we 
fina‘ly adjourned, the subject was not exhausted, 


eggs, bottles of native wines, | 
parting, and Mtesa urged that we 


From. 


| curious to see my excellence in marksmanship, | 
the big drum situated midship in Magassa’s | 


thing for Mtesa’s mental and spiritual improve- | 


As I expounded, I observed | 


courtiers such as I had not noticed before. The | 
Tule had been understood by all that talk should | 
be brief and various, but now it became animated | 
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| greater cordiality was in the hand-shakes at 





should con- 
tinue the discussion on the next day. 

And so we did for several days. It seemed 
that the comparisons of Mohammed with Jesus 
Christ were infinitely more fascinating than the 
most lively sketches of Europe, with its wonders 
and customs; and truly the description of the 
accusation of Christ, His judgment by Pilate 
and the last scene on Calvary, was the means of 
rousing such emotions that I saw my powers 
of discerning character had been extremely 
immature and defective. 

This revelation of feeling, which had lain so 
long untouched under etiquette, tradition, cus- 
tom, pagan ignorance and apathy, stimulated me 
to persevere in my efforts in the hope of some 
unknown but cheering outcome. Some one in 
behalf of the king made the happy suggestion 
that as I proposed to return to the south end of 
the Nyanza, to bring up my expedition, it would 
be well if I left behind me some souvenir of my 
visit that would keep alive the people’s attach- 
ment to my words. I discovered that Idi, the 
king’s chief drummer, who was an educated 
Malagasy native and an expert in Arabic 
calligraphy, could write out the law of Moses 
and the Lord’s prayer. I also found that Robert, 
one of my boat boys, could translate my English 
description of the last scene at Calvary into 
grammatical S wahili. 


Thin, Polished Boards for Books. 


LLE “books” on 

which my say- 

ings were written 

were thin and polished 

boards of whitewood, 

“about sixteen by 
twelve inches. 

We were deep in the decalogue when an 
unexpected white visitor made his appearance 
in Uganda as suddenly almost as I had made 
mine. This was no other than Col. Linant de 
Bellefonds, one of Gordon’s staff, who had come 
on a political mission. 

Soon after the novelty of his arrival had 
somewhat worn away and the resumption of the 
decalogue was mooted, it struck Mtesa that it 
would be a prudent thing to question this other 
white man from the north regarding the things 
I had said about Jesus and Mohammed and the 
respective faiths. Some of the native chiefs had 
gone among the Arab traders and had been made 
uneasy in their minds by the arguments in behalf 
of Mohammedanism. It was proposed in open 
court to question Colonel Linant, and the chiefs 

assented. 

Fortunately for the confirmation of my state- 
ments, the colonel, although a Frenchman, 
happened to be a stanch Calvinist, and gave 
answers which corroborated me beyond a doubt. 
We then resumed the writing of the decalogue, 
and in a short time it was finished. 

Mtesa was dismayed that the period of my 
departure had arrived. I had already passed a 
longer time in his company than was prudent, 
seeing that I had such a large number of men 
depending upon me at the other end of the 
Nyanza. He began to devise various expedients 
for my delay, and had it not been for the presence 
of Colonel Linant, it might not have been an easy 
matter to leave him. He at last, after a firm 
refusal from me to remain longer, cried out, in a 
voice that had a tone of despair in it: 





A UGANDA BRICK CHURCH. 


Mtesa Wants to Learn More. 

. HAT is the use, then, 
of your coming to 
Uganda to disturb our minds 
if, as soon as we are convinced 
that what you have said has 
right and reason in it, you go 
away before we are fully in- 
structed ?” 

“Mtesa is under a mis- 
understanding,” I answered. 
“T am not an instructor in 
religion. I am simply a 
kirangozi [a pioneer] of civilization. When 





MAN OF UGANDA. 


| Mtesa goes to Usoga or to Ankori to make war, 


he first sends out guides and pioneers to point 
and clear the way for his army. That is what 
Ido. When I go back to Europe I must tell the 
white people the way that they should take to 
Uganda. Then those who may think they 
would like to do business with your people, or 
those who would wish to teach them the Chris- 
tian faith, will come here by the way I have 
shown. If Mtesa really wishes that lawful 
instructors should come to Uganda, he has but 
to say so, and I shall write to the people of 
England to.that effect, and I am sure they will 
send the proper men for that purpose.”’ 

“Then write, Stamlee” (the native pronuncia- 
tion of my name), “and say to the white people 
that I am like a ‘child sitting in darkness, and 
cannot see until I am taught the right way.” 

I gladly consented, and on April 14, 1875, I 
made two copies of an appeal for missionaries to 
be sent to Uganda, one of which I enclosed under 
cover to General Gordon, and delivered to Colonel 
Linant. The other I intended to send by my 
Three days 


own couriers overland to Zanzibar. 
later I resumed my voyage. 

Four months passed, and I was again in 

| Uganda, to continue, as circumstances permitted, 








| 
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the interesting task 1 had left unfinished. During 
the three months I remained with Mtesa, the 
translations which we made from the Gospels 
were very copious, and the principal events from 
the creation to the crucifixion were also fairly 
written out, forming a bulky library of boards. 
When the work was finished, it was solemnly 
announced in full court that for the future Uganda 
would be Christian and not Mohammedan. 

A mission boy named Dallington left my 
service to become the king’s reader, and a Bible 
and prayer-book were given to him for the 
purpose of keeping Mtesa in the true faith. 
Having provided according to the best of my 
ability for the spiritual comfort of my royal 
convert, I left Uganda for the lasi time, to 
continue my journey across Africa. 

It remains to relate the fate of my letter, and 
its results on reaching England. Colonel Linant 
de Bellefonds was murdered by the Baris, not 
far from Gordon Pasha’s quarters. The letter, 
however, safely reached the governor-general’s 
hands, and he sent it on to Cairo by government 
post. On November 5, 1875, it was published 
simultaneously in the London Daily Telegraph 
and New York Herald. 

Before the evening of that date twenty-five 
thousand dollars had been sent by an anonymous 
contributor to the Church Missionary Society. 


Three days later my letter was read to a crowded | 


| thousand dollars. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


announced. Within a few weeks the Uganda 
fund had increased to one hundred and twenty 
Just twelve months from the 
day I had written my letter at the court of Mtesa 
a band of five missionaries started from England 
for Uganda, but twelve months more elapsed 
before the long-expected clergymen reached their 
destination. 

As the youths who have thus far followed my 
narrative may be curious to know the results of 
the missionary venture, I may state briefly that 
according to the latest statistics furnished to the 
society, there have been built by Uganda labor 
one cathedral and three hundred and seventy-two 
churches, which are attended by ninety-seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-five converts. 

Several of the cleverest boys during the 


| twenty-three years that have passed away since 
| the missionaries began to teach them, have grown 


up to be men and have been ordained as mis- 
sionaries. Some of these have penetrated to 


| Toro, the slopes of Ruwenzori and the fringe of 
| the great Aruwimi forest, founding Christian 


communities as they went, and proving them- 
selves possessed of the most fervid zeal. Two 


| out of the three regents who represent the new 


king during his minority were educated by the 


| missionaries. To make this peaceful conquest of 


Pagan Africa more sure, a railway, the head of 
which is at present four hundred and fifty-two 


audience in Exeter Hall, and subscriptions to | miles from the sea, is being constructed to Uganda 
the amount of fifteen thousand dollars were | at a cost of many million dollars. 














“OPEN the door, 
you toads! It’s 

the Rabbit and she 

must come in!” 

“Unlock the door, Frances,”’ sighed 
the owner of the room. “She'll 
come in through the window if 
we don’t.” 

“Tnhospitable toads, I call 
you!” The intruder’s smile was - 
a thing to turn an anathema into . 
a compliment. ‘Are i 
we among the Boxers 
that we bar our doors 
thus? I’m not going 
to injure your grand 
committee meeting. 
I’ve just come to seek 
a friend. I see him, 
help of the helpless !’’ 
She pounced upon a 
fat volume of general 
history lying on the 
table. 

“That’s promised 
to me, Rab!’’ pro- 
tested a girl on the 
window-ledge. 

“My need is greater 
than thine, Bess. 
You may have it in 
just one little hour.” 
Then to avert the 
coming storm--“A 
juicy morsel gathered 
from Hilda Peck!’ 

“No, Rabbit,’’came 
energetically from the 
owner of the room, 
“no gossip!” 

The protest was 
ignored. 

“Hilda says that 
our little classmate, 
















‘ANOTHER GIRL WOULD HAVE FELT THE SCRUTINY.’ 


COMPANION. 


an abandoned character. Even the younger 
members of the faculty, incensed at the patron- 
izing smile with which she listened to their 
lectures, said she had ‘‘an unwholesome atmos- 
phere.” The older members, however, who 
looked into Etheldred’s dark, steady eyes said, 
“She’s young, that is all.” 

The summer after Etheldred’s freshman year 
had been full of events. In the mountains she 
had met four girls from her own college. With 
the clannishness of college mates who meet in 
an alien land, the five became friends. The 
friendship was good for a youthful cynic. One 
girl was the daughter of an American diplomat, 
and had travelled all over the world. Another 
came from an army post and had lived several 
Bret Harte stories out on the frontier. The 
third had known authors and artists, and the 
fourth had experienced many and strange adven- 
tures. As they were all more clever, better 
read and more cosmopolitan than Etheldred, she 
respected their opinions. And they were not 
cynical or conceited or silly. 

Later in the vacation Etheldred’s mother was 
badly injured in an accident, and for weeks the 
daughter knew the strain of living between hope 
and despair. Her father’s business suffered in a 
local panic, and her family had to give up many 
luxuries. 

Such experiences had been as “a refiner’s 
fire.” Under them Etheldred had “‘showed the 
color,”” as miners say. Her foolishness had 
been only a crust over the real gold of her 
character. She went back to college ready to be 
happy and likable. She burned the snake, fitted 
photographs of the mountains into the frames of 
the sickly pictures, and traded the skull for some 
golf-sticks. With four influential friends to 
push her, she soon grew popular. 

“Most girls are several kinds of a freak fresh- 

man year,’ the Rabbit had remarked, 
and in the common attempt to ignore 


freshman mistakes Etheldred’s eccen- | 
By junior year | 


tricities were forgotten. 
Etheldred was unusual only in being 
always cheerful and nice. 

But, alas! there is in the world a queer, 
uncertain force called personal influence. 
Etheldred was realizing this as she sat in 
chapel the night of the committee meeting. 

She had roomed with Joan Corcilius 
freshman year, and she was now feeling 
a chill suspicion that some of Joan’s 
outrages were due to her. In those days 
Joan had been a jolly, bashful girl, a good 
deal of a tomboy, with a strong 

voice and a rather 
awful energy. She 


—a fondness that had 
been by no means 
returned. Etheldred 
remembered how 
Joan had striven to 
copy her indifference, | 
her contempt for col- | 
lege, her very drawl. 

“T know just what 
has happened. All 
the fool things I just 
talked she’s gone and 
done. 
in earnest over every- 
thing, she’s done them 
with a thump, too!” 

Etheldred had hit 
on the exact truth. 


she whispered excit- | 
edly, as she came out 
of chapel, “is Joan 
Corcilius going to be 
expelled ?” 

Miss Pringle fairly 
jumped. “Don’t at- 


had adored Etheldred | 


She’s so dead | 


‘“‘Miss Pringle,” | 
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to meet her on the campus; she watched her in 
class. Joan was all the girls and Miss Pringle 
had said, a second-rate boy and a second-rate 
woman combined. Etheldred shivered as she 
recognized her own discarded views in just her 
old words and nearly her accent. “I spoiled her. 
I must try to help her,’’ Etheldred thought after 
each meeting. 

Then came the “Lit” elections. Etheldred 
forgot all else in her interest in those. The 
“Lit”? was the only magazine published in college. 
To be on its staff meant some money, much 
work and undying fame. Its editors felt the 
responsibility and power of office as they never 
would again. For the successes or failures of 
the world without are not to be compared with 
those of college. There one has the thrills of 
one’s life. Four of the ’9— staff had been 
elected at the end of their sophomore year to 
serve with the juniors; two members were 
elected at the end of the junior year. Etheldred 
had deep longings and some hopes to be of the 
chosen. 

These hopes seemed like realities the night the 
class met to elect the ten committee members 
who, with the “Lit” staff, choose the new 
editors. Several names were on the blackboard 
when a tall junior behind Etheldred stood up. 

“T nominate Miss Etheldred Sherrill for —’’ 

She could not finish, for Frances Reem jerked 
her down. 

“You idiot! Don’t you know —” the rest 
was a frantic whisper. 

The tall junior rose again. Her face was very 
red and she was trying not to laugh. 

“Mr. President,’ she said, “I withdraw my 
nomination.’’ 

Then the whole class laughed, and a group of 
girls in the corner clapped. Of course Etheldred 
knew from this that the class wanted her for an 
| editor, and would not ruin her chance by making 
her a committeeman. 

The next afternoon she was coming in from 
town in the trolley-car. The only other passenger 
was Frances Reem. Frances went straight to 
the point. 

“Etheldred, did you grasp what that meant 
last night when I suppressed Gertrude Smiley ?”’ 

“That I’ve a chance for the ‘Lit’ staff?” 
answered Etheldred, frankly. 

“Yes. Gertrude must have had one of her 
lapses to nominate you. She’s moon-raking half 
the time, you know.” 

“I'd like to be an ed.,” said Etheldred. 
College girls are sincere, if nothing else. 

“Oh, you'll get it all right. The committee 
are pledged not to talk the thing over till we 
meet the staff to-night, so we’ll be impartial.” 
Frances was one of the committee. ‘But I have 
Fe of my unfailing intuitions that we’ll all 








stampede for you. Julia Kenmore will be the 

| other, probably. Miss Westervelt and Rosalie 
Johnson will be up, of course. They’ve not 
much chance.” 

A warm little glow crept round Etheldred’s 
| heart as she ran through the mist of the February 
| twilight to the library. It was empty, as it 
usually is the half-hour before dinner. Ethel- 
dred found her book and sat down in an alcove. 
Some one was there before her. Joan Corcilius, 
her head propped on her hand, was writing, 
quietly and steadily. 

“T like the way she works,’”’ thought Ethel- 
dred, “ ‘without haste, without rest.’ ”’ 

She watched her intently. Another girl would 
have felt the scrutiny. Joan wrote on with the 
| hard, intent expression of the real worker. 

“What are you at?” Etheldred was startled 
| when she heard her own question. 
| “A gem for the Lit. I promised it for this 

month, and to-day’s my first go at it.” Joan 
was writing again before she finished speaking. 

“The Lit is the thing!” Etheldred started 
| as if some one had said it in her ear. The “Lit” 


was the thing for Joan. Every editor on it was 


Miss Joan Corcilius, is about to be expelled!’’ wander in when you please, but I’m going on | tack me as if you were a bandit and I a rich a sincere, wholesome, womanly girl, and the 
and the Rabbit, whose name was Eliza Ann ' time,” said Etheldred. 


Hare, watched gleefully the effect of her words. 
“Oh!” “How does Hilda know ?’’ 
has she done?” Above these cries the voice of 
the owner of the room, Etheldred Sherrill, could 
be heard. 
“T don’t believe it! 


| traveller, Etheldred. Come to my room to talk.” 


editors were obliged almost to live together. 


Thus informally adjourned, the committee | Miss Pringle was a gossipy, kind-hearted teacher, | They saw much of the faculty, too, and in their 


‘“‘What | followed its chairman to chapel. | 


When Etheldred Sherrill entered college she | 


very fond of Etheldred. 


“T don’t know how that report about Joan | 


Corcilius got about,” she began. “It’s partly 


discussions with them concerning college life 
grew to appreciate the justice and wisdom of 


| Tules that had seemed arbitrary. They were 


|had been a very affected young person who| true. She has been warned that if she continues pledged to work with all their might for the 


thing outrageous to be expelled from this college! | called artistic, but which produced on ordinary | has great force of character and a fine mind. 
Joan wears a sweater most of the time, swaggers | observers —‘“‘ the mob,” as Etheldred termed | But all her powers are misdirected. She seems | 
round the corridors, and has a voice like a|them—a passionate longing to sweep it and set | determined to show us how much like a second- 


pirate. But people don’t get expelled for that!’ | it to rights. 


“You never know about any one except 
your friends, Etheldred. 
cutting chapel, lectures, ‘gym’ and everything 
else cutable, going off without leave, breaking all 
her house rules, and having trouble with the 
faculty generally !’’ 

“She treats them with such contempt!’ put 


Joan is notorious for | 


in May Mulford, who had a sister on the) 


faculty.. “As if such a superior person as she 
couldn’t be expected to notice any one as young 
and foolish as they !” 

“9 ig such a monstrous class and so full of 
cliques we don’t know about each other,” said 
Etheldred, thoughtfully. 

“T don’t want to know Joan Corcilius. I 
think she’s disgusting!’’ declared the faculty’s 
sister. 

“She has a lot in her, though,” retorted the 
Rabbit, “and the girls on her corridor say she’s 
the first one to help if they’re sick or rushed! 
She’s clever, too.’’ 


“That’s the chapel bell. You ladies may 


It was papered in malarial green and hung 
with pictures of lanky, hungry-looking individuals | 


| rate boy she can be. She strides about, has a | 


don’t-care swagger for every one, and uses the 
most unrefined slang. When she first came, 


A girl has to do some-| spent most of her time in a room which she | in her silliness she will be expelled. The girl | honor of the magazine. 


Now Etheldred longed for an editorship pas- 
sionately. She was literary in her tastes, the 
| editors were all her good friends, she had thought 
out many plans for making the “Lit’’ a success, 
and although one of the most popular girls in 
| °9—, she had never held even a small office. At 


cheerfully labeled “‘Despair,” “The Vampire,” she was awkward and bashful enough, but first she had modestly withdrawn in favor of 


“Specters.”’ 


An unpleasant gargoyle, an ivory | frank and sincere. I suppose she fell under | girls who seemed to her equally loyal to the 


skull and a stuffed snake twined about a statu-| some wrong influence. If she could get interested | success of the college and better fitted for the 


ette completed what Etheldred regarded as the 
peculiar charms of the room. 
Seated behind a samovar, clad in garments | 


in some part of the college life that would take | 
| all her unoccupied time and energy, it would be 
her salvation. The faculty all feel that. But | 


place. Afterward, when she had been a candi- 


‘date, the other girl had been thought a little 


more businesslike; Etheldred’s supporters had 


which the rigor of an inartistic parent made dis- | of course we can’t be running about after every | alienated voters by indiscreet electioneering ; the 


tressingly like those of other people, Etheldred | 
dispensed doubtful tea of her own concoction, 
and still more doubtful epigrams—not her own— | 
on man, art and life. She spoke in the languid, | 
remote voice of one wearied of all three. 

She held lax views in regard to her college 


| Obligations, and spoke of trespass, mutiny and | 
| insurrection against college laws as amusements | 


to divert an empty hour. 


foolish girl. 


| salvation.” 


Then a caller interrupted the conversation. 


The rest of the evening Etheldred spent pre- | 
| tending to study psychology, really thinking about | 


Joan. “ ‘She fell under some wrong influence,’ ”’ 
she murmured several times. For days Joan 
Corcilius worried her. 


Hitherto Etheldred had | 
| been fond of quoting to others the saying about | girls in the room, but her eyes saw at least two 


She must work out her own | other girl had just a few more friends in the 


| other classes. Etheldred made repeated defeats 
| the subject of bitter jokes. If she lost this, the 
last important office possible to her, she would 
have a sore spot in her heart as long as she lived. 

Etheldred pushed open the door of the “Lit’’ 
sanctum. Her reason said there were only twenty 


Her transgressions took place chiefly in her | “the man in Chicago who made a fortune just | hundred. That they were all in evening dress 


imagination. But the freshmen honored by her | 
invitations to tea and conversation shuddered | 
at such bohemianism, and looked upon her as | 


| by minding his own business.’’ But she could | 
not get Joan out of her mind. 


She made errands to Joan’s room ; she managed | 


for the reception that was to come later made 
| them seem like strangers, too. 
| “I beg your pardon for intruding. May I 
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please speak to the meeting for a minute, Miss | not to after I’ve talked about Joan. We lived | Ikoma brought the iron bar from the sled, and | called out loudly once or twice, but his shouts 


Schuyler?” 

The editor-in-chief bowed formally. Etheldred 
had always rather feared the dignified senior. 

“T think I am justified in believing I shall be 
one of the candidates for editor on the Lit staff,’’ 
she began, with lips that shook so that she could 
hardly form the words. All the blood in her 
body seemed in her face. It was such a senti- 
mental, melodramatic attempt! Frances was 
staring at her now with angry amazement; even 
the well-bred Miss Schuyler looked surprised. 
Etheldred shut her eyes upon this pitilessly 
critical audience. Then there flashed before 
her the picture of Joan with the earnest, steady 


look on her face, working away in the library. | 


Etheldred faced the girls again. This time her 
voice did not tremble, although it was very low. 
She held out her hands with a curious little 
appealing gesture she used when excited. 

“T wish I could be an editor! I'd like it 
awfully! If you were going to vote for me, I 
wish you’d vote for my —my-— friend instead, 
Joan Corcilius. You know all about her. I’m 
not betraying any confidence when I say she is 
threatened with expulsion. But she has splendid 
qualities, loyalty and courage and force. She’s 
not in any college society or club or committee, 
and she hasn’t a friend here. If she were only 


in something that she would have to put her | 


whole self into, and where she’d be with girls 
who have right ideals for college and for 
themselves, it would just make her, I know. I 
thought about the Lit. She’s clever enough— 
you’ve read her stories—and she’d work hard. 
And even if she’s not just the one you’d select, 


why — why— it’s a chance for the Lit to do} 


something—for--somebody—that needs it a lot!’’ 
The girls sat perfectly still. Etheldred could 
not read their faces. She smote her hands 
together hard. Her words came fast. 
“T didn’t intend to say this, but it seems mean 


Ghe Meteorite: A Tale 


together freshman year. She—admired me and | 


copied me and did anything I suggested. I was 


| silly then and disagreeable and horrid. I’ve 
learned better since, but Joan hasn’t. I feel 


| it’s my fault, and I thought if—if—giving up the 
| Lit and speaking to you would— would help her, 
| I’d be making up a little for—then. Thank you 
| for attention,” breaking off abruptiy and stiffly. 
“Of course you'll consider what I said as a 
confidence. Good night.”” She almost darted 
from the sanctum. 

As she closed the door she had that sickening 
sense, the peculiar pang of the Anglo-Saxon, of 
having made a seene. 

The next morning the bulletin bore the 
announcement of the two new editors. They 
were Julia Kenmore and Joan Corcilius. 

It was the Saturday before ‘9—’s commence- 
ment. The last basket-ball game of the year 
was just over. Visitors and students were 


spreading out over the campus. Etheldred, her | 


mother and Miss Pringle were walking toward 
the library. Joan Corcilius passed them. She 
walked with a long stride and wore a golf skirt, 
but the swagger and the sweater were gone. 
She turned back to speak to Etheldred about 
some commencement committee work. 

“Isn’t it remarkable how that girl has 
changed!” commented Miss Pringle, as Joan 
went off. “She’s not the same person. That 
Lit did wonders for her !’’ 

“Etheldred,”’ said her mother, as they walked 
on, leaving Miss Pringle with a friend, “T 
always thought you would be elected one of the 
editors of the college magazine. Were you 
disappointed ?’” 

Etheldred’s eyes were on Joan, who was 
talking gaily with one of the faculty. 

“No,” she answered, smiling to herself, “I 
wasn’t disappointed.’’ 


of an Arctic Christmas. 


By George Harlow Clark. 






UK! HUK!” 


HUK! 

The Eskimo driver’s call rang out 
cheerily on the air of the Arctic night 
as his whalebone-shod sledge, drawn by fleet | “Do you think the smaller piece could be put on | 


H 


dogs, glided smoothly over the snowy floe. In 
and out among lofty icebergs, the swift team 


Vincent asked. 

“When it fell it was 

broken into two parts,” the 

Eskimo replied. 

as that,” pointing to a cask that stood 

beside the mainmast. “The other is 
no larger than a dog’s body.” 

“T wonder if we could get it on 
board the ship?” thought Vincent, who knew 
how highly geologists value meteoric specimens. 

“T should like to visit it, Ikoma,’’ he said. 


a sledge and brought to the ship?” 
“Perhaps; but it is very heavy,’ Ikoma 


“One is as big | 


said, ‘We must make haste, angekok. 
storm is setting in.” 


Inserting one end of the bar under the smaller | about him. 
fragment, Ikoma brought all his strength to bear, | to be seen. 


and finally succeeded in prying up the piece; but 


A wind- | were barely audible above the noise of the storm. 


Finally, he paused beside an iceberg and looked 
The cliffs alongshore were no longer 
He had lost his way! 

Every step had increased the throbbing pain in 


the combined effort of both men hardly sufficed | Ikoma’s side; now, as he stood still despairingly, 


to lift it from the ground. Per- 
ceiving that it would be impos- 
sible for them to carry it to the 
floe, Ikoma drove his team up 
to the meteorite. The coveted 
specimen was then placed upon 
the sled, a long rawhide line 
| was passed round it, and it was 
lashed firmly in position. 

Then the return journey was 
begun in a gale. 

“See how the wind drives the 
snow before it!’”? Ikoma cried. 
“We shall have hard work to 
keep our course.” 

Fierce gusts, howling mourn- 
fully through the ravines along- 
shore, were sweeping down from 
the northern highlands. The 
moon still shone brightly, but 
the air was filled with fine, sand- 
like particles of snow caught up 
from land and floe by a wind 
so piercing that it penetrated 
Vincent’s clothing and chilled 
| him through and through. 

As the dogs soon became 
bewildered by the gale, Ikoma 
handed his whip to Vincent and, 
calling out encouragingly, ran 
/on before them, while the sur- 
geon, striding beside the sledge, 
plied the long lash incessantly. 

After a number of miles, they 
came to a wide patch of hum- 
mocky floe, over which the sledge jolted violently. 
The strain of the meteorite had loosened the 


lashing-line, and Vincent was about to call out 


to Ikoma to tighten it, when, with a dull crash, 
the floe gave way beneath the sledge, and he 
found himself struggling in icy water. 

Vincent instinctively clutched a tongue of 
firm ice to which he clung. “Ikoma! Ikoma!” 
he shouted. The Eskimo ran back, and kneeling 
on the edge of the floe, seized the surgeon’s hands 
and pulled him out. Some of the dogs were 
swimming, some had been drawn under by 
the heavily weighted sled. But suddenly the 
meteorite slipped from under the loosened line 
and sank into the water, and dogs and sled rose 
to the surface. 
| Ikoma seized a runner of the sled and drew 





whip, the journey was continued. 

The surgeon was greatly disappointed at the 
loss of the specimen, but his regret was soon 
succeeded by anxiety for his own condition, 
especially when he felt a momentarily increasing 
desire to sleep. 
sled in order to run beside it, but his saturated 


| clothes were stiffly frozen, and he was unable to | 


| move his limbs. 

With his chin resting on his breast and the 
| gale roaring in his ears, he reclined motionless. 
| As if in a dream, he heard Ikoma’s shouts to 


sped toward the cliff-walled island harbor where | answered. “If you wish, I will go with you to | the dogs and their answering cries as the lash 


the Columbia, an American whaler, was win- 
tering in the ice. 
A community of Eskimos were living in snow 


huts on shore two miles south of the vessel. | win, Vincent gladly accepted Ikoma’s proposal. | 


Late in October, Ikoma, one of the tribe’s most 
promisin young hunters, had been severely 
injured by a wounded bear. The ship’s surgeon, 
Edward Vincent, a kind-hearted young fellow, 
fresh from college, had attended Ikema, and a 
fast friendship had sprung up between them. 
After his wounds were healed, [koma neglected 
no opportunity of showing his gratitude to the 
kabluna angekok,—white doctor,—and he was 


now driving to the ship to present a haunch of | 


venison to his friend. 

The Columbia’s snow-sheathed hull, above 
which rose black spars and rigging festooned 
with glistening icicles, was plainly visible through 
the moonlight. It was mid-December, but sounds 
of merriment and shuffling feet and the squeaking 
of an ancient fiddle in the forecastle proclaimed 
that the long polar night had not dispirited the 
imprisoned sailors. 

Captain Baldwin and Surgeon Vincent stood 
aft, witnessing a vivid display of northern 
lights. From a broad arch of vaporish flame 
which spanned the western horizon four slender 
streamers were flashing upward like fingers of a 
huge hand stretched forth to grasp the moon. 
They were still gazing at the sight when the 
Eskimo brought his team to a standstill beside 
the ship. Then, as his short, fur-clad figure came 
scrambling over the Columbia’s side, Vincent 
stepped forward and met him with a cordial 


greeting. At that moment a meteor shot across | 


the sky and disappeared behind the auroral arch. 

“Look!” Ikoma cried. “ Ooblooitoh!”—a 
falling star. ‘One fell on shore, near Artolik, 
many suns ago,” he added. “From it we got 


the iron with which, before white men came to | 


visit us, we used to tip our ivory knives.” 
Artolik was the site of an Eskimo settlement, 
long since abandoned, situated eighteen or twenty 
miles north of the Columbia. ; 
“How large is the ooblooitoh at Artolik ?” 





| Artolik to-morrow, and we will see if it can be 
| done.”’ 
After a brief consultation with Captain Bald- 


| At the appointed hour the next day the young 
| men started, Vincent taking his rifle and an 
iron bar with which to pry the meteorite fragment 
from its bed. 

The thermometer registered forty-three degrees 
below zero, but Vincent, in his woolen clothing, 
and Ikoma, in winter garments of reindeer skin, 
were indifferent to the cold. 

“Keep an eye out for a storm, my lad!” 
Captain Baldwin called out from the deck, as 
the surgeon seated himself behind Ikoma on the 
sledge. “The barometer is rising rapidly!” 

But no indication of a storm was apparent 
overhead. The constellations glittered in a 
cloudless indigo sky, from which the moon 
diffused pale light over a silent desolation of 
snow-clad, rugged coast and ice-bound sea. 

Ikoma cracked his whip and they were off 
northward, running along under the front of 
high cliffs that formed the shore. In one place, 
| where a lane of open water had lately intersected 
the floe, they came to a strip of thin ice. It bent 
and crackled ominously beneath the sledge, but 
Ikoma said they were in no danger of breaking 
through. 

The force of the light northeast breeze grad- 
ually increased, but about noon they came to 
the ruined huts that marked their destination. 
Ikoma halted the team near shore, overturned 
the sledge to prevent the animals from starting 
off with it as soon as their master’s back was 
turned, and led the way over the ice to the land. 

He paused beside a rough, iron-like mass, 
swept bare of snow by the wind and deeply 
embedded in the frozen soil. 

“Here is ooblooitoh,’”’ he said. 

Another and much smaller piece of the same | 
| metallic composition was lying a few feet away. 
| Both masses were stained with rust of many 
| seasons. 

While Vincent was examining the meteorite, 








| touched their quivering bodies, clad in icy mail. 
| Meanwhile, Ikoma was guiding the team as 





it and the dogs out upon the floe. Then, with | 
Vincent as passenger and Ikoma plying the | 


He attempted to rise from the | 


best he could. The moon had long since become | 


obscured, and the drift was so thick that he could 
hardly make out the line of cliffs by which he 
held his course. Suddenly the sled collided with 
a hummock, and as it turned sharply to one side, 
Vincent rolled off on the floe. 

“Ai! Ai! Ai!’ Ikoma shouted. 

The dogs stopped in instant obedience. 

To his consternation, Ikoma discovered that 
Vincent was unconscious. He sought toawaken 
| him by shaking him repeatedly, but soon per- 
| ceived that the only hope of saving the surgeon’s 
| life depended on reaching the ship without delay. 

He laid him on the sled and lashed him there 
securely with the rawhide. Then he stripped 
off his own deerskin kooletah and wrapped it 
carefully about his comrade. 

The storm was now at its height; the wind 

moaned as it swept against the cliffs on Ikoma’s 
| left; the great floe creaked and groaned mysteri- 
ously under his feet. 

“Surely Korkoya’’—an evil spirit—“is abroad 
| to-day!” he muttered, shivering, as he trudged 
| on beside the sled. . 
| A sharp, sudden pain darted through Ikoma’s 
side where, two months previously, the bear’s 
paw had torn him. The premonitory twinge 
was followed by others so acute that Ikoma 
feared his recently healed wounds were breaking 
out again. Nevertheless, although faint with 
pain and cold and the fierce buffeting of the wind, 
he pushed forward. 

Suddenly the weary dogs broke into a gallop, 
and Ikoma, taken by surprise, lost his hold on 
the edge of the sled. As he leaped forward to 
recover it, he stumbled over a hummock. When 
he regained his feet, the team had disappeared. 

He surmised that the dogs had scented the 
ship ; perhaps, indeed, they had already reached 
it. The sled had left no trail, but he pushed 
bravely on through the blinding drift, vainly 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the Columbia’s 
hull looming from the floe in front of him. He 





IKOMA.”" 


“THIS | GIVE TO YOU, 


twinkling lights danced before his eyes, dazzling 
him. Then a strange feeling of utter exhaustion 
overcame him; he tottered and fell heavily to the 
floe at the foot of the iceberg. There he crouched 
insensible, while the snow drifted over and round 
him until he was entirely buried. 

Meanwhile the dogs had arrived at the ship, 
where their loud yelping speedily attracted the 
attention of the whalers. Headed by the captain, 
they hastened to the animals, who were cowering 
in the lee of the vessel, and found the sled with 
| the surgeon’s body bound upon it. 

Vincent’s friends quickly carried him on board 
and strove to bring him back to life. At last he 
opened his eyes and stared wonderingly about 
him. 

“Where is Ikoma ?”’ he gasped. 

Captain Baldwin, who was bending over him, 
shook his head sadly. 

“God help poor Ikoma!” Vincent murmured. 

It was long past midnight when the gale sub- 
sided and the moon shone forth again. Shortly 
afterward, a party of Eskimos with dogs and 
sleds visited the Columbia to inquire for Ikoma. 
When they learned of his probable fate, several 
of them immediately set out in search of him. 

They had not proceeded a hundred yards from 

|the ship when one of them stopped his team 
beside a neighboring iceberg. The dogs began 
to scrape away the snow with their fore paws; 
their master assisted them vigorously with the 
butt of his lance. Suddenly he raised a shout 
| and summoned his comrades to his side. Ikoma 
| was found. 

The Eskimos at first supposed him to be dead ; 
but the snow had miraculously preserved the 
hardy young hunter’s life. Although uncon- 
scious, he was still breathing feebly. When the 
Eskimos saw that Ikoma was yet alive, they 
snatched him from his white couch, placed him 
on a sled and bore him to the ship. 





| There everything possible was done for him, 





and before noon he was able to sit up in the berth 
to which, by Captain Baldwin’s orders, he had 
been carried. 

Both he and Vincent were severely frost-bitten, 
but neither sustained permanent injuries. One 
of Ikoma’s old wounds had broken out afresh, 
however, and more than a fortnight elapsed 
before he could leave the ship. 

He was still a guest there on Christmas night. 
The Eskimos from the settlement had spent the 
day as guests on board the Columbia. They 
had disposed of unlimited quantities of coffee, 
hardtack, pork and various other kabluna deli- 
cacies, and were now assembled in the forecastle 
with the sailors, for whose entertainment they 
were chanting one of their quaint songs. 

Ikoma, weak but very happy in the kindness 
which had been bestowed on him, was sitting 
with Captain Baldwin in the cabin when Vin- 
cent entered. The surgeon laid a long parcel on 
the cabin table and removed the thick manila 
paper in which it was wrapped. Ikoma looked 
on attentively. 

“An-nan-nay !”’ he exclaimed, admiringly, 
when a fine repeating rifle was at last disclosed. 

Vincent placed the weapon in the astonished 
Eskimo’s hand. 

“This I give to you, Ikoma,” he said. “Keep 
it in memory of your white friend who owes his 
life to you.”’ 

Ikoma made no answer, so great were his 
surprise and joy, but his shining eyes and smiling 
face expressed the gratitude he could not tell, for 
Vincent’s gift had made him the richest man of 
all his tribe. 
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Current Topics. 


The Post-Office Department may not be 
able to prevent the frequent jostling of women at 
the stamp window, but in making queen bees 
and ladybirds exceptions to the law forbidding | 


live animals in the mails, does it not seek to offer | 





compensation to the sex ? 


The late Senator Davis of Minnesota | 
studied every subject that came before his com- 
mittees so thoroughly that the other members | 
needed to know little of the details. He was 
relied upon as an encyclopedia of facts. This | 
characteristic adds to the loss which his death | 
occasions. 


A Spaniard of distinction, both as an author 
and as a public man, has started a periodical | 
which is said to be designed to counteract what 
he regards as the eccentricities and conceit of the 
“voung school.”’ The editor himself has passed 
his seventieth birthday. No one will be permitted 
to be a contributor who is under fifty-five years of 
age. It will be an interesting experiment. Let 
not youthful critics be too sure that the products 
of middle age cannot be “‘up to date.” | 

— | 

Experiments which the Weather Bureau | 
has recently concluded will soon bear fruit in a | 
new system of signaling far out at sea intelligence | 
of impending storms. The signals will be pow- 
erful lamps placed upon lofty steel towers. The | 
lights will be visible for twelve miles in any | 
direction, and the line of one hundred and eight | 
of them, which it is purposed to erect along the | 
Atlantic coast, will give a continuous series of 
warnings visible for nearly two thousand five 
hundred miles. 





It is widely supposed that the disease 
called “ appendicitis’? was unknown to the 
medical profession until the last quarter of the 
present century. But an old London doctor, 
who writes upon the subject in the Lancet, says | 
there is nothing new about it except “the name 
and the treatment.” The disease was well | 
described in the older medical books, and was 
then called “typhlitis.”” But its real character 
was rarely verified except by post-mortem 
examination; whereas modern surgery, with its 
anesthetic and antiseptic aids, if summoned in | 
time, is able to save nearly every patient who is | 
not exhausted by age or otherwise depleted. 

The commission which has had charge 
of the enlargement and reconstruction of the 
Massachusetts State-House has invited three 
American artists to decorate the walls of the 
Memorial Hall. The decorations will take the 
form of mural paintings, and the subjects already 
chosen are rich in inspiration. They include 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ “Eliot Preach- | 
ing to the Indians,’”’ and “The Concord Fight.” 
No state can summon from her past nobler scenes 
than these, but every state has passages in her | 
history worthy to be thus commemorated, and 
pictures of historic events are a constant and 
immeasurable incentive to deeds like those which 
they perpetuate. } 





The City Club of New York has issued 
two small pamphlets which are useful to New | 
Yorkers and suggestive to residents of other | 
cities. One is a brief index to the city charter, | 
the other a brief summary, in chronological order, 
of the various events prescribed by the charter to | 
occur during the year. It thus comprises a list 
of the official acts of the whole city government, 
and from it one can learn the precise duties of 
any and all officials. The ordinary citizen often 
realizes his ignorance of the local government, 
and his consequent inability either to fulfil his 
civic duties properly or to derive all the benefit 
he might from the operation of the government. | 
These little pamphlets are designed to meet his | 
need. 


The general illiteracy of the Russian 
country people has one curious result. A writer | 
in Scribner’s who has travelled widely in their 
country, notes that the shopkeepers announce | 
their wares by pictures rather than by names. 
Theattention of customers is sought by paintings 
of the articles on sale; as of coats and trousers 
in the clothing stores; bread, butter, cheese and 
sausages in the line of provisions; knives, forks 
and carpenter’s tools at the hardware dealer’s, 
and so on. Even in the barracks, the sentry is 
taught the proper military motions by a series of 
pictures. It all seems like dealing with children 
—as it is! “There are millions on millions who | 
read no books or newspapers, and write and 
receive no letters.’’ 


A Cincinnati judge, believing that the 
present method of naturalization makes little 
impression upon the incoming foreigner, has 
introduced a more formal ceremony. Amid | 
profound silence and the respectful attention of | 
all in the court-room, the candidate is made to 
kneel and kiss the folds of the American flag. 
He is likely long to remember the act. Far more 
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notable, however, was the recent naturalization | failure to meet the interest promptly would be 
in a Western court of a little group of full-blooded | the signal for his creditor to grab his salary, and 
Indians. Through the cunning of certain white | that in turn would mean discharge. 

settlers, these Indians were in danger of losing| At last, in desperation, the young man did 
their ancestral lands, and as a last resort a wise | what he ought to have done long before. He 
missionary drove with them nearly a hundred | laid the case before a trustworthy lawyer, who 
miles and had them formally naturalized as | gave the loan agency its choice of signing a 
American citizens. “How long have you lived receipt in full or fighting the matter in court. 
in this country?” was the orthodox inquiry of | The receipt was signed without remonstrance or 


the judge. ‘‘Twenty-five years,” came the | argument. 
answers, “thirty,” “thirty-two,” the Indians 
giving as nearly as possible their respective 
ages. Think of it! The heirs of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country standing before a 
petty official descended from some Irish or 
German or English forefather, and by him 
formally pronounced American citizens! 
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LIFE. 


It is a fair and goodly heritage, 
And love I find three-quarters of the whole. 
Frederick Langbridge. 
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Seeking the Christmas Spirit. 


It is often said that any one who will agree 
to pay usurious rates of interest deserves no 
sympathy. It is not always true. Great folly 
jn matters of this sort is often born of great need, 
and any offer is welcomed which promises present 
relief. 

In Chicago, where the “loan sharks” have 
been peculiarly oppressive, a number of business 
firms have established a fund from which their 
employees who are in need can borrow at low 
rates. It is admitted that employees dislike 
to expose their financial difficulties to their 
employers; but it is really better for both parties 
that the facts be known, particularly when, as 
in this case, it is promised that no one whose 


| need is legitimate shall find his standing impaired | 
| by asking assistance. If a man still seeks the | peen talking for months about Santy Claus bring- 
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that the mischievous planets may hereafter undo 
their work and restore to some future generation 
the splendid phenomenon which we have lost. 
During the past millennium several meteoric 
returns are missing from the record, followed 
later by others which were conspicuous. This 
fact suggests a faint hope; ‘although it is more 
likely that records were imperfect than that the 
meteors failed to return on the missing dates. 
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Santa Claus, V. 8. 


HE big blond mechanic looked awkward 
and out of place in the crowd of women 


ad 





shoppers at the toy . He 
painfully conscious of the sharp contrast between 
his old working-clothes and the stylish dresses of 
the ladies who jostled him on either hand. One 
given to studying the faces of Christmas shoppers 
would easily have read the question in his honest 
eyes. It was that everlasting question which 
makes Christmas the most pathetic as well as the 
happiest holiday in the year—the question, “Can 
I do it with the little money I have?” 
At length the man caught the eye of a salesgirl, 
and leaning over the counter, said in a low voice: 
“Say, miss, I’ve got a little feller at home that’s 








F a good man who died while the century | loan sharks, the inference that his debt is some- | ing him a horse. I’d like to get him one if I can 
was young, a friend records that he thing he is ashamed of will be natural, and he | afford it. How much is this?” and he pointed to 


always began his Christmas day by 
reading the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel 
and Milton’s noble ode, “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity.’”” This was to be reminded 
of how Christmas came. It was to be inspired 
to high thoughts and holy aims, essential when | 
the heart keeps holiday. 

Had this man lived in our own times he would 
have read Stevenson’s “Christmas Sermon’’ also. 
If he suspected that he needed incitement to | 
good works, he might then have turned to| 
Dickens’s “Christmas Carol.” If tempted to be 
narrow in belief, although generous in action, 
perhaps he would have sought instruction and | 
reproof from Browning’s “Christmas Eve.” 
These little masterpieces suit the compass of a 
leisure hour at such a time—and they are large 
enough to serve as landmarks for the wh 


y 





ear. 
The “Christmas spirit’? these embody and 


ineuleate is no new thing. The angel felt it Dental or island territory which are painted red eation: 
when promising good tidings of great joy, ©" British maps. She is queen through the | 


will receive little sympathy. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much-in-little, all-in-naught—content. 
Selected. 
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Women Rulers. 


HE two most populous empires of the 
world to-day are ruled by women. They 
are, however, very different empires, and 

very different women. 
Queen Victoria, in the eighty-second year of 
her life and the sixty-fourth year of her reign, 


Great Britain and Ireland, the swarming millions 
of India, and the numerous patches of conti- 


| an equine paragon in front of him. 
| “That is three dollars,’ said the salesgirl. 
| “Best grade we’ve carried. You see it’s covered 
with real horse-hide and has a real hair tail and 
mane.” 
The mechanic shook his head hopelessly. 
| “Yes,” he said, “it’s a fine horse, all right, but I 
| can’t pay that much. I thought p’r’aps I could 
| get something for a dollar—a smaller one, mebbe.” 
| “I’m sorry,” said the girl, sympathetically, “but 
| we cleaned out every one of the cheaper kind this 
afternoon, and this is the only one that’s left of 
| the three-dollar lot.” Then suddenly her face 
| lighted up. “Oh, say,” she exclaimed, “wait a 
minute!” 

She dived under the table and came up witha 
counterpart of the horse they had been discussing; 
| a counterpart, but with a broken leg and minus 
| that very useful appurtenance, a tail. ‘There,” 


ole continues to exercise a benignant sway over | she said, “I just happened to think of this! Some- 


body knocked it off the counter yesterday and 
| broke the leg. The tail kept coming out anyway, 
| and I guess it’s lost now. You could have this for 
Mebbe you could fix it all right.” 
The man examined the fracture seriously. 


not to the shepherds only, but “to all people.” ffections of her subjects quite as much as by «Why, that’s easy,” he said. “All it needs is to 
No geographical bounds can to-day confine it; Constitutional prerogative. Shehasadministered peel the hide up a little and splice the leg and then 


‘hence Milton and Stevenson, Dickens and | the powers of the throne with gentle considera- | put on some of old Peter Cooper’s salve. Make it 


Browning, aliens all, may communicate it to us. | tion; and her influence has always been felt on | as good a0 new.” 


Thanksgiving day is the festival of the family, the side of peace, not only in the affairs of | 


and Independence day is the holiday of the 


/nation, but Christmas day belongs to the wider | 


world that takes in all the unselfish, thoughtful, | 
brave and kind. 
— 


Taxes and Appropriations. 


OR two weeks before Congress assembled | 

the Republican members of the Ways 

and Means Committee of the House o' 
Representatives were in session in Washington, 
preparing a bill for the reduction of the taxes 
levied at the outbreak of the Spanish War. On | 
the Saturday before Congress opened, their work | 
was laid before the Democratic members of the | 
committee. This course was in accordance with | 
the practise of allowing the party that is respon- | 
sible for legislation to draft its own important | 
measures. 
It is much easier to reduce taxes than to| 
increasethem. The story is related that a member | 
of Congress once told his constituents that he | 
had voted for every appropriation and against | 
every tax. 


| 
| 


His attitude was not altogether | 
unusual. People like the spending of govern- | 
ment money — the appropriations — but dislike | 
the raising of it—the taxation. | 

This is the chief reason why “indirect taxation” | 
is held in favor. It is easier to collect a tax | 
which the payer does not see. The stamps | 
required on bank checks and telegrams are types 
of direct taxation; the custom-house duty on 
sugar is indirect. The buyer of a pound of 
sweetmeats does not see upon it the sign of the | 
tax-gatherer, as he would if it bore an adhesive | 
stamp. 

Except when government borrows money, | 


| it must make the people pay as they go for what | 
| it expends. The representative who tries to cut | 


down appropriations often becomes unpopular; | 
perhaps it would be fairer to think of him as | 


| trying to reduce taxation, and of the men who | 
| are working for large expenditures as trying to | 


increase it. 
—_——_<«0e———— 


“Toan Sharks.” 


EW stories move the reader more power- 
F fully both to pity and to indignation, than 
those of the rapacious money-lenders and 

their victims, which figure so often in the news- | 
papers. Take a case that lately came to light in | 
New York. A salesman in a dry-goods store | 
borrowed fifty dollars, assigned his salary as 
security, and agreed to pay interest at the rate 
of ten per cent.a month. For two years anda 
half he shoveled his money into this bottomless 
pit. At the end of that time he had paid one 
hundred and fifty dollars in interest, yet the 
principal still stood against him as large as ever, 
and he was no nearer to getting free of his debt 
than at the beginning. During all the time, too, 
he had been terrified by the knowledge that a 





England, but in other courts whose rulers are 
connected with the queen by ties of blood. 
The Empress Dowager of China, if her sinister 


world, and for the reckless attacks upon the 
legations at Pekin which have brought China 
into conflict with the rest of the world. Cunning, 
superstitious, narrow and cruel, now setting up 
and now deposing emperors, now promoting and 
now decapitating court officials, she is one of the 


“And perhaps you can get some horsehair and 
make a tail. They’re just tied in a bunch and put 
| in with a plug.” 
| “Oh, I’ll fix that all right, miss. I’ve got an old 
bristle shaving-brush that I can use. It’ll be real 


| influence is not exaggerated, is chiefly responsible stylish—one of them bobtailed coach horses, you 
for the recent massacres which have shocked the | 


know.” 

They both laughed. 

“You’re mighty good, miss, and I’m obliged to 

you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the girl. ‘I know how 
| it is Christmas times myself,” and she sighed as 
| the customer turned happily away to play his part 

of Santa Claus, veterinary surgeon. 


most appalling and inscrutable forces recently | 


operative in human history. 

Two other women are exercising royal author- 
ity. One is the Queen Regent, Maria Christina 
of Spain, guardian of the interests of the boy 
king Alfonso, who has won from the Spanish 
people, in times of adversity, a regard which 
they did not manifest for her in more prosperous 
days. 


Netherlands. She ascended the throne of her 
kingdom at the same age at which Queen 
Victoria began her reign. In the circumstances 
of her approaching marriage also, there is some 
resemblance to the love-match of Queen Victoria 
with Prince Albert. The young queen is pretty, 
sensible and well educated, and there is a sug- 
gestion of firmness in her features which conveys 
the impression that she will not be unregarded 
in councils of state. 


* 
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The Lost Leonids. 


T is now practically certain that the caleula- 
| tions of Downing and Stoney are correct, 
and that the orbit of the great Leonid 
meteoric swarm has lately been so changed that 
it no longer cuts the orbit of the earth. 

In 1833 the intersection was almost exact, and 
the earth traversed the center of the swarm. In 
1866 and 1867 the coincidence was no longer 
perfect, but the metoric orbit came so near that 
we encountered a countless multitude of the 
shooting stars, although not the densest portion 
of the crowd. Last year and this only a few 
stragglers appeared, and there is little reason to 





expect a repetition in the future of the splendid | 


star-showers which have been recurring more or 


less regularly three times in every century for | 
the past thousand years—ever since the year 902 | 


A. D., “the year of the stars.” 
Jupiter and Saturn are responsible for our 
loss. It was their attraction which, when the 


The other is young Queen Wilhelmina of the | 


~ 
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| Porto Rico Problems. 


} IVE Porto Rican girls, representing some of 
| the best families in that little island of ours, 
have recently come to the Carlisle School 
for Indians. The fact sounds unimportant. It is 
really big with possibilities. 
| The poverty in Porto Rico, especially in the 
part devastated by last year’s tidal wave, passes 
description. A dozen girls lately besought an 
| American woman to carry them to the States, 
that they might obtain education and employment. 
“You will have to work with your hands,” she 
told them, frankly; “‘you will have to learn to 





sew, to cook, to launder, to scrub floors. I can 
do all these things.” 
“Impossible!” was their reply. “Ladies do not 


work,” and most of them turned sorrowfully 
homeward. Five of them, whose need was great, 
really came. They admitted the other day that 
the required industrial training was not half so 
odious as they had supposed. Since the abolition 
of slavery in Porto Rico twenty-seven years ago, 
these are probably the first well-born girls who 
have learned to work. Their brave initiative 
means the beginning of better things for Porto 
Rican womanhood. 

Meanwhile, what of their younger brothers and 
sisters at home? The American commissioner 
of Porto Rican schools recently found that in 
one populous district but two children attended 
school. The other seventy-five had no clothes in 
which they could go, although they were eager to 
learn English. 

The new law requiring all teachers to pass a 
simple examination in English has excluded many 
former teachers, who have been pensioned, and 
competent Americans brought to fill their places. 
The arithmetical attainments of one of these 
pensioned Spaniards were found to stop at the 
ability to count up to ten! 

In all the schools some instruction is given in 
English, but to a noble Porto Rican woman is due 
the American school in Ponce, she having organ- 
ized it, provided the funds, and brought trained 
teachers from the United States. For want of 
| room, applicants are daily turned away. 





| 
| 


meteoric procession passed them about a dozen| Meanwhile the United States government, 
years ago, so changed its direction as to make it | through its inspector of education, Gen. John 
pierce the plane of our orbit nearly a million and Eaton, has undertaken to provide a school for 
a half miles inside the path of the earth. At this ¢VeTY fifty children, replace rented sheds by 
point the meteors plunge southward so as to cross | proper schoolhouses, and supply graded text- 
our road deep underneath it. The old “grade | books. While this is yet far from accomplish- 


“ . | ment, much good progress is already made. 
crossing” has been abolished, and the meteoric | _ Righteen American school supervisors are now 
track has tunnelled under ours. - “ 


in active service. The position is no sinecure. 


It is perhaps not impossible, although unlikely, | Some of these schools are twenty-five miles up in 
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the mountains, over trails so slippery that the 
plucky supervisor has to let her pony climb 
unguided, while she walks behind holding on to 
him to keep from falling back. At her approach 
the brown boy in the street whistles “Yankee 
Doodle,” and the school children sing “America” 


with fine emphasis on the personal pronouns | 


therein. 


“The country,” said Lord Brougham, “some- | 


times heard with dismay that the soldier was 


abroad. Now there is another person abroad,—a | 


less important person,—whose labors had tended 
to produce this state of things. The schoolmaster 
is abroad! and I trust more to the schoolmaster 
armed with his primer, than to the soldier in full 
military array, for upholding and extending the 
liberties of my country.” 

Surely the United States, which sent her army 
of conquest and occupation into Porto Rico, owes 
as full and careful an education to the Spanish 
or Porto Rican or creole child of that dependent 
island as to the children of our home states or 
territories. 
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FREE AND EQUAL. 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, the author of a recent 


volume of delightful Samoan stories, most of | 


which are so little fiction as to be merely pic- 
turesque adaptations of truth, is better acquainted 
with the characteristics of Polynesian natives and 
Americans of the Pacific coast than with those 
of New Englanders. Nevertheless, he knew in 
Samoa at least one “daown-easter” who was a 
thorough-going New England rustic type. He 
was a Jack of all trades, one of them being that 
of driver. 

On one oceasion a ball was given at the German 
Consulate which Mr. Osbourne and his sister 
attended, being driven over from Vailima. It was 
a formal affair in honor of the officers of a visiting 
German war-ship, and they went in their best 
attire, prepared to discard the unconventionality 
of island life for all the elegance and correctness 
of demeanor they could achieve. 

When the time came to return, their carriage 
was driven up to the door and Miss Osbourne 
promptly took her seat; but her brother, occupied 
in bidding lively adieus to a group of pretty girls 
on the veranda, lingered somewhat unduly. The 
horses were restive and the free-and-equal, not to 
say free-and-easy, citizen on the box soon became 
impatient. He did not lose his amiability, but he 
considered that it was high time the inconsiderate 
young man was hurried up, and he proceeded to 
hurry him. 

Oblivious of the grins of gorgeous officers and 
the titters of gauzy damsels, he signaled violently 
with his whip; then, failing to receive attention, 


he sang out in a tone of indulgently derisive | 


banter: 


“Wal, Lloyd, I guess ye might’s well be startin’ 


along! It’s gettin’ late, an’ them gals’ll be tired 
of ye by this time, sure!” 

Mr. Osbourne’s exit was scarcely as dignified 
as he would have liked to have it, but he obeyed 
the summons. 


* 
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THREE BOXES. 


“Are we so soon forgot when we are gone?” 
queries the returned Rip Van Winkle, pathetically. 
A curious lesson in the rapidity with which our 
lineaments, if not our lives, are forgotten, has 





been afforded by fifteen nameless busts at the | 


Boston Athenzum. They must, all of them, have 
been busts of men of distinction in their time, or 
they would not have been presented to the insti- 
tution. 

Three of the busts, after long and patient 
investigation, have been identified by one of the | 
assistants in the library. One is that of Prince 


Koutouzof, a Russian soldier of note, the gift of 1} 


a former Russian consul. That this bust, its label 
once being gone, should pass unrecognized, was 
not extraordinary. 

The second proves to be of Lewis Cass, the 
celebrated statesman, who was Secretary of War 
under Jackson and of State under Buchanan, 
besides being the Democratic candidate for the 
presidency in 1848. That his countenance, for 
years familiar to the public, went so long unrec- 
ognized is certainly surprising. 


The third bust represents a refined, delicate | 


face of nearly perfect features, somewhat feminine 
in type, and with parted hair falling in thick locks 
each side of the cheeks. It is really beautiful, 
and little wonder, for its subject was Nicholas 
Biddle of Philadelphia, the famous president of 
the Bank of the United States who, seventy years 


ago, besides enjoying wide fame as statesman, | 
financier and wit, was commonly held to be the | 


handsomest man in his native city. 


His fine countenance has been preserved for | 


posterity not only by this bust but by another, 
and by an exquisite miniature by Sully; but after 
all, even had his good looks passed into oblivion, 
his ability is remembered, and so are some of his 
bons mots. 
He it was who uttered the famous witticism: 

“The world is governed by three boxes—the ballot- 
box, the cartridge-box and the bandbox.” 


—_—_———stO 


HER SACRIFICE. 


A travelling missionary in the West, who seems 
to have been gifted with a delightful sense of 
humor, says that he once urged a congregation to 


make some real sacrifice for the cause of missions, | 


suggesting that they even refrain from purchasing 
any book they might desire, in order to put that 
sum of money into the box. Now he had published 
a book not long before, and his feelings may be | 
imagined when a clever woman in the congregation | 
came up to him, handed him a dollar and said: 

“Mr. Brady, I had intended to buy your book | 
and read it, but I have concluded to follow your 
advice, and give the money to the mission.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Brady, gracefully accepting 
the situation, “allow me to lend you my own copy 
to read.” 

She smiled and thanked him, whereupon. rather | 
unfortunately, he continued, “But after all, Mrs. 
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R., there doesn’t seem to be any sacrifice on your 
part in this transaction, for you enjoy the happy 
| consciousness of giving the money and having 
the book as well.” 
“No sacrifice?” she replied. 
read the book!” 


“Why, I have to 
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NEW LEAVES. 


In Sussex, England, a man whose desire to get 
and to keep is unduly developed is not called 
“grasping ;” he is spoken of as a “very having 
man.” There, as elsewhere, a “having” man is 
born to his title; when he sets out to acquire it he 
has some such experience as that which befell a 
Western congressman, now deceased. 


The congressman was a very generous giver, so 
generous, indeed, that his friends were always 
urging him to keep his gifts and donations down 
to a certain limit. At length he semed to realize 
the importance of retrenchment, and announced 
that he was going to turn over a new leaf, and 
not give away more than one thousand dollars a 
month. Two months later the friend to whom he 
| made the announcement met him and asked, with 
interest: 

“Well, how are you making out?” 

“T began well,” the congressman replied, “and 
if I hadn’t given an old friend of mine who had 
been having hard luck ten thousand dollars last 
—_ I am sure I should have kept within the 

imi 
R. Green Bag has a oe A 

er which further illustrate 
ae! oving a saving sense of economy. It occurred 
to him shortly before his death to buy a memo- 
randum-book in which to jot down the items of 
his daily expenditure. 

“T can compare notes from day to day,” he said, 
“and find out how much I spend, and so learn to 
re es Fe ae ag ae here and there.” 

was bought, and after the great 
me yer’ s death, his executors, going over his 
effects, came across it. One of them was inter- 
ested to know how far his friend had been 
| successful in regulating his expenses, and he 
opened the book to find this, the sole item con- 
tained therein: 

“To one memorandum-book twenty-five cents.” 


of a late brilliant 
8 the difficulties of 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 


| As a phase of existence “the strenuous life” is 
not altogether new; as for the phrase, nowadays 
so prominent, it is merely accessory after the fact. 


In his “Autobiography” now running in the 
Conservative Review, the Southern writer, Col. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, mentions an eminent 
oomeean, Walter T. Iquitt, who was a judge 
oy, a divine at night and a good deal of a man 

all the time. While serving as a judge on the 
Chattahoochee Circuit, Colquitt was returning one 
evening from church in company with several 
ee, of the bar. 

*»? said he, “my experience to-day has been 
varied. ‘Theld court in the forenoon, in the interval 
for dinner made a political speech in the court- 
house square, held court in the afternoon, after 
adjourning whipped a Whig who made insulting 
remarks in my peosense about my noon speech, 
and preached to-night.” 


TOO HURRIED. 


A “tenderfoot” who was trying his luck on a 
Western ranch was at first horrified by the table 
t etiquette which prevailed among his associates. 


| One vy &. 
surface that a cowboy whose performances with 
|a table-knife of unusual size had aroused the 
| tenderfoot’s amazement, paused with another 
| knifeful of food half-way to his lips. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the cowboy with 
a promptness, in the tone of one who 
means to be answered. 

Ah—er—nothing,” hastily responded the ten- | 
derfoot. 

“Look here,” cried the cowboy, with an accom- | 


and is twenty-six inches | 


| 


to hang upon the wall | 


| 








is ——- evidently came so near the | 


a ag thump of his unoccupied hand on the | 


ble, “I want you to understand that I’ve got | 
| meopers, but I haven’t got time to use ’em—that’s 
allt 


No difficulty in making the best of your teeth, for | 
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there is no difficulty in using Rubifoam. 
and inexpensive. 25 cents. 





| Sscogames tricks.papet Sree. Agts.50%.105In.-China,etc.,5¢ 
00games, tricks, paper 3 mos. ,etc.,10c. Realm,Sta.A, Boston. 











For Loss of Appetite 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“Particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss 


of appetite.”"— Ww, 17, Holcombe, M. D., New 
Orleans, La. 














B. T, Babbitt’s 
Best Soap 


| Can’t hurt the clothes, | 
and doesn’t hurt the | 
hands. The top-notch 
of economical effect- 
iveness. Does its 
work and does it well. 
There’s the safety of 
certainty about it. 








B. T. Babbitt's 


1776 
‘Soap Powder 


| Greatest percentage of 
| 





























soap with the highest 
cleaning and _ purify- | 
ing qualities. Entirely 
harmless. Always the 
same. The best and 
quickest results every | 
time. 


| 
| 
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=| Rag Dolls and Cloth Toys. 


Oil Colors. Will not crock. 
Indestructible. 


“Life Size Dolls!” 


“ Baby’s clothes will 
now fit Dollie.” 


This doll is the largest in 













the set, being 2‘; feet high, 
and is to be stuffed with 
cotton. It is an exact 
reproduction of a hand- 
painted French creation, 
and has Golden Hair, Kid 
Colored Body, Red Stock- 


ings, Black Shoes. 
Price, singly, 50c. 
| To the many mothers 





t } who have written: “ Why 

' } don’t you make a smaller 

I doll for Baby ?” We also 

(2% make a 20-inch white doll, 

a 20-inch Topsy “ Coon’ 

Feet doll,a High-Colored souk 

| aps ball. All these at 25c. each. 

| High Also “Cry Baby” 7-inch 
| dolls, 15¢c, each. 


| Special Combination Offer for $1.00. 


1 Life-Size Doll, 2% feet high -50 

WE 1 20-inch White Doll wine’ 
1 20-inch Topsy “Coon” Doll. .25 

WILL i Baby Ball . eee 
SEND 1 Cry Baby, 7- -inech Doll As 
Total retail price $1.40 


ALL ABOVE FOR $1.00. 
If unable to procure any of these articles at your 
retailer’s, the Manufacturers will, on receipt of 
| price, se hd singly or in set, post- -paid to any 
| address in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
| Kept in stock all year. 
ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White St., New York. 








Pay 
Envelope 


That’s where our 
education affects you. 


What The International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., are doing: 





First —Teaching me- 
chanics the theory of 
their work. 


Second — Helping misplaced 
people to change their work. 


Third — Enabling young people to 
support themselves while learning 
professions. 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Steam, Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Architecture; Drawing and 
Designing; Chemistry; Telegraphy; Tele- 
phony; Stenography; Bookkeeping; Eng- 
lish Branches. When writing state subject 
in which interested. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 

















O'NEILL'S 


Christmas Gifts. 





In Lamps, Bronzes, 


mail youone. 4 4@ #@ @ £8 














Our stock of Holiday Goods is now complete. It embraces almost 
everything that is new and appropriate for Christmas giving. 
prices we have set are unusually attractive and will enable you to be 
more generous, perhaps, than you anticipated. ¢ 4 #@ #3 ££ @ @ 


Choice Novelties 


Clocks, Bric-a-Brac, Etchings, Engravings, 
Water Colors and Pastels, Fine Furniture, Oriental and Domestic 
Rugs, Fine China, Rich Cut Glass, Sterling and Silver-Plated Table- 
ware, Silver Toilet Articles, Jewelry, Leather Goods, Mufflers, 
Canes, Umbrellas, Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Cameras, Sewing 
Machines, Books, Etc., Etc. & & & & & & & & & #& 








Send for a Copy of our Little ‘‘ Gift Book.’’ 
Mailed Free to All Out-of-Town Applicants. 


It is profusely illustrated and describes briefly the immense line of 
Holiday Goods to be found in this great store. 
idea as to the unusually attractive prices that prevail. 
of town and wish a copy, send us your name and address and we'll 


~~ 


The 


It will also give you an 
If you live out 
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H. 
20th to 21st Street, 


O’NEILL G&G COMPANY, Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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By Marjorie Moore 


“GAIA aS SIZ A apy 
‘*] HEARD a story lately, which I think is very 
queer!” 
And Robert's self was on my lap, his lips were 
at my ear,— 
“A dreadful, dreadful story —”’ a sudden, awful 
pause— 
“Somebody said the other day there aint no Santa 
Claus. 
“Would you believe it, auntie? They said ’twas 
all a trick 
About the tiny reindeer and the visits of Saint 
Nick, 
That all the chimneys were too small, the stoves 
were all too hot, 
And lots of just such stuff as that, I can’t 
remember what. 


“They said that years and years ago, with fire- 
places wide, 
And all the doors upon the latch in all the 
countryside, 
Both old and young for myths and dreams had 
quite a pretty passion, 


But now belief in Santa Claus had all gone out 
| 


of fashion. 


“And when I cried that I could prove ’twas all a 
wicked lie, ° 
They only shrugged their shoulders and said I’d 
better try; 
I never will believe it, I know it can’t be true! 
For if I’ve never seen him, say, auntie, haven’t 
you?” 


Ah, yes, my little questioner, quite often—in my 
dreams, 

Though when I wake I only see the cold, white, 
still moonbeams ; 

Dozing I often think I hear the sound of horn 
and hoof, 

And waking find the elm-tree boughs a-tapping 
on the roof. ‘ 


But I have other reasons than those plain to eye 
and ear 

For trusting in the story that we hold so true 
and dear; 

I never shall outgrow it, nor lose my faith, 
because 

The world will never get beyond a need of Santa 
Claus. 

ee eee 


The Holy Night. 


NE star burned low within the darkened east, 
And from a stable door an answering light 
Crept faintly forth, where through full hours of 
night 
A woman watched. The sounds of day had ceased, 
And save the gentle tread of restless beast 
There dwelt a hush profound. The mother’s 
sight,— 
So holden by her Babe took no affright 
When shadows of the beams, that caught the least 
Of light, seemed shapened to a lengthening cross; 
She only saw a crown made by a fleece 
Of golden hair. Naught presaged pain or loss,— 
To her, the pivot of the swinging sphere 
Lay sheltered in her arms so warm and near; 
A mother’s heart proclaimed Him “ Prince of 


Peace!” EDNA A. FOSTER. 
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His Good Time. 


HE old doctor had measured 
out the soothing powders and 
fastened his saddle-bags. His 


In 






far from drug-shops and neighbors. 


the pain ?”’ she asked, as her mother 
took it from him and went out. 

“Te.” 

“There is nothing more to be done, then ?’’ 

The old man took her hand and stroked it 
gently for his only answer. She was a gaunt, 
middle-aged woman who had suffered for many 
years. He wondered why she wished to stay 
any longer. He had known her since she was a 
child, and he could speak candidly to her. They 
were alone. She had been a faithful Christian 
woman. 

He held up the lean hand, of which every 
knuckle was distorted by pain. 

“These clothes are nearly worn out, Sarah,’’ 
he said, tenderly. “It is time you had a new 
garment.” 

‘**Yes,” she cried passionately, “if I knew that 
God would give it tome! But what do we know 
of that place there beyond? Nobody has come 
back to tell us!” 

The doctor was silent, watching her anxiously. 
She was in no condition for argument. 

“This old body is ugly and worn out, I know,” 


A 


patient lived in a lonely farmhouse, | 


“This medicine is only to quiet | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| she went on, excitedly, “but it is J’ I cannot 
| think of myself in any other shape. And in a 
few days it will be rotting yonder up on the hill. 
Where shall I be then?” 

The old man walked up and down the room. 
He knew that the end was near. How could he 


little pot in which bloomed some mignonette. 
“Sarah,” he said, “a few weeks ago I saw 
you plant some little black seeds in this earth. 





help her? Suddenly he came back bringing a | 


| 


| Out of them has come this beautiful, fragrant | 


thing. The black husks of the seed still lie 
| rotting in the earth. ‘If God so clothe the grass 
| of the field, shall He not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?’ ”’ 
| “Give it to me!’’ she said, quickly. 
He placed the little pot in her hands. Her 
| eyes were full of sudden tears. The old man 
| went out quietly and left her alone with God and 
| the poor little comforter that He had sent. 
haste, but when he came he found that she had 
already thrown aside her old garments and had 
gone to be clothed anew by Him Who makes all 
things beautiful in His own good time. 
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Transformed. 


| T need not take a big organization to do a big 
| thing. 





The next day the doctor was summoned in | 


In “Christian Work in Paris Slums” | 


Sarah A. Tooley tells how one woman, and | 
she but a young and delicate girl, went down into | 


a very hotbed of hatred and anarchy, and trans- 
formed it into a place where men and women 
could be induced to listen to reason and respond 
to kindness. 

known as a 


made England her home, is well 


worker in the slums of Paris. 


| 


| 


Miss De Broen, a lady of Dutch extraction who | 
It was in 1871, | 


ear beside their improvised beds. 


the hands of the men went to their heads, and at | men who do little trave 


the first words of “Now I lay me,” hats were off. 





DECEMBER 20, 1900. 


Instinctively | ropes and spars of the rigging ; but these are the 


ing. The adventurous 
| fellows are scattered over the pack upon icebergs 


The cowboy stood twirling his hat, and looking | and high hummocks. 


at the little kneeling figures. The cattleman’s 
vision seemed dimmed, while in the eyes of the 
travelling man shone a distant look—a look across 
snow-filled prairies to a warmly lighted home. 
The children were soon asleep. Then arose the 
question of presents. 

“It don’t seem to me I’ve got anything to give 
’em,” said the cowboy, mournfully, “unless the 
little kid might like my spurs. I’d give my gun to 
the little girl, though on general principles I don’t 
like to give up a gun.” 

“Never mind, boys,” said the drummer, “you 
come along with me to the baggage-car.” 

So off they trooped. He opened his trunks, and 
spread before them such an array of trash and 
trinkets as took away their breath. 

“There,” said he, “just pick out the best things, 
and I’ll donate the lot!” 

“No, you don’t!” said the cowboy. 
to buy what I want and pay for it, too, or else 
there aint goin’ to be no Christmas round here.” 


“That’s my judgment, too,” said the cattleman, | 
-, to the verge of 


and the minister agreed. 

So they sat down to their task of selection. 
They spent hours over it in breathless interest, 
and when their a were ready there arose the 
question of a ristmas tree. It had enpes 
snowing, and tramping out into the moonlit n at, 
they cut down a great piece of sage-brush. The 
mother adorned it with tinsel paper, and the gifts 
were PN J disposed. Christmas dawned for 
two of the happiest children under the sun, and a 
happy mother, too, for inside the big plush album 
selected for her, the cattleman had slipped a 
hundred-dollar bill. 





eee the smooth beach I took one grain of 
sand :— 
What countless myriads of them must be 
Piled up to make the islands that withstand 
The mighty onslaught of the surging sea! 
And as I pondered came the thought to me, 


| immediately after the suppression of the Com- | How this great world of water and of land 


| mune, that she visited 
cemetery 


aris and went to the | 
of Pére Lachaise, where six hundred | 


To God is but a tiny grain which He 


Gammemeats were shot down by the soldiers of | Holds in the hollow of His open hand. 


ersailles. 


| 


As she stood in the cemetery she heard at one | 


end the wailing and shrieking of women, an 
| following the sound, found a maddened crowd of 
{Communist women mourning their dead. The 
irl was seized with pity for them, and laying her 
and on the arm of one of the women, she said: 

| “Let me comfort you. 
| above Who cares for all your sorrows.” 

| As she passed from one to another a calm fell 
|upon the maddened crowd. Miss De Broen’s 
| heart was stirred. The scene was a revelation to 


I can tell you of One | 


| 
| 





her. From that time she devoted herself to the | 


work of helping these outcasts of Belleville. 
It is impossible to describe what the district 
| was in those days. It was the hotbed of the most 
virulent anarchy. Lawlessness, disorder and the 
spirit of deadly rovens? seemed to possess every 
!man, woman and child in the place. Gradually 
| Miss De Broen gained an influence over the people, 
and induced the women to attend a sewing-class. 


| light snow was beginning to fall. 


«> 
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In Danger of Freezing. 


HE Rev. C. T. Brady, a missionary in the 

| West, says that his mission field covered a 
large extent of territory, and that he was 
compelled to drive long distances, often in the 
worst possible weather. One day he started with 
two wiry broncos, although the thermometer had 
dropped to eighteen degrees below zero, and a 
He conducted 


| service at the prescribed place, and then, although 


the storm had risen and was at a terrific height, 
set out for the next station. His friends remon- 
strated, but with perhaps a foolish pride he had 


|The government recognized the value of her | resolved not to miss a single service on that day. 


labors and helped her. 
| extended is shown by the 
| presence and pleading in a time of real danger. 
| Several years ago a law was passed PS atin 
the collection of household refuse. The 


of collecting it was relega 





| out of employment. 
| one Sunday afternoon, that the people were rising. 
She hurried to the district where the chiffoniers 


News came to Miss De Broen, 


| lived as a tribe apart, and found them gathered | 


| round a leader who was inciting them to deeds of 
| violence. 
“If we have no weapons we have stones,” he 
was saying when Miss De Broen came up. 
“What is the matter?” she asked. 
“We have lost our work and are starving,” was 
the reply. 
She asked them if they would separate peace- 
| if she undertook to provide them with food 
and work; and to prove her sincerity she 


the premises. When the cart arrived, she had the 
loaves cut up and distributed to the crowd. 
The hungry —_ trusting to their benefac- 
tress, dispersed qu etly to their homes, and Miss 
roen presented herself at the Elysée and 
asked to see President Grévy. 


cannot be disturbed.” 
“Tell him I come from those who have no 
dinner,” she replied 


were some thousands of desperate characters in 
Belleville on the verge of revolution. That visit 
set the cumbrous machinery of the government at 
work, and help came; but in the meantime, while 
ministers considered and officials investigated 
Miss De Broen, by her undaunted efforts. fed 
some two thousand people and prevented an 
outbreak that would have been lamentable in its 
consequences. 
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Keeping Christmas. 


| OUR travellers who were snow-bound in a 
| Western passenger-train on Christmas eve 
} speedily became acquainted with each 
other, and sat about the stove at the end of the 
car to “talk it over.” 
drummer, another a cowboy, the third a big cattle- 
man, and the last the minister who tells the story. 
| They finally fell into conversation with a poor 
| woman and her two children, the only remaining 
passengers, and found that the mother, who had 
tried to maintain herself by sewing since her 


struggle and going home to live with “grandma.” 


The little threadbare children had been promised 
a joyous Christmas there, and when they found 
that the blockade would prevent their getting 
farther, for the present, ye! cried bitterly unti 
sleep quieted them. Just before they dropped off 
the drummer remarked: ‘s 

“Say, parson, we’ve got to give these children 
some Christmas.” 

“That’s what!” said the cowboy. 

“I’m agreed,” added the cattleman 


ings. 
“We aint got none,” quavered the little girl, 
“°’ceptin’ those we’ve got on, and ma says it’s too 
cold to take ’em off.” 

“T’ve got two pairs of new woolen socks,” said 
the cattleman, eagerly. “I-.aint never wore ‘em, 
and you’re welcome to ’em.” 





The children clapped their hands, but their faces | 
| the sun, for which they had barely lived, was 


| fell when the elder remarked: 


She saw the president, and he learned that there | 


How far her influence | 
uick response to her | 


task | where 
ted to the city, and | from going to 
thousands of chiffoniers in Belleville were thrown | 


| 





despatched a messenger to the nearest baker’s | 
shop with orders to send at once all the bread on | 


“The president is dining,” was the reply, “and | 


He says: 


My companion in the sleigh by soy | gave way to 
the cold, and sank down under the buffalo robes, 
oeieaenty kicked him to keep 
sleep. 

I had a searf, called a nubia, covering my face, 
all — the leeward eye, out of which I was 
constantly obliged to brush the frozen snow. 
breath froze on the wool, and I thrust my 
handkerchief between the scarf and my face 
—— | kept it there until the handkerchief froze as 
we 


= 
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Then [ opened my little prayer-book in the 
middle and laid it across my nose, under the scarf, 
making a penthouse through which to breathe. 

The reins lay loose in my benumbed hands. I 
was conscious of nothing but the rush of the wind 
and the blinding drive of snow over the prairie. 
All I could think of was to keep up my rhythmical 
kicking of the man at my feet. 

After what seemed ages of such agony as I 
never wish to endure again, the horses stopped at 
their stable door. It was night, and everybod 
was surprised to see us. My companion and 
were taken to our houses, and then, before I full 
realized the extent to which we had suffered, 
insisted on taking the little handful of men present 
over to the church, where we lighted the lamps 
and went through a service together. 

It was foolish, of course; but somehow it is the 
only act of folly in my life on which I look back 
with pleasure. 


———_——__+ © 





-Logical Listener. 


ARSON FRANKS of Slowbury was preach- 
ing with much fervor one Sunday morning 
upon the duty of doing with all one’s heart 


| and might whatever one finds to do, when he | 
| became conscious of a commotion in the pew of 


| whose coat she had a firm grasp. 


husband’s death, was giving up the unequal | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The children were told to hang up their stock- | 


“But Santa Claus will know they’re not our | 


stockings. He’ll put in all the things for you.” 
“Lord love you!” roared the burly cattleman. 
| “He wen’t bring me nothin’. One of us’ll sit up, 
| “—, and tell him it’s for you.” 
hen the children knelt down on the floor of the 





One of the men was aj} 


the Widow Goldsmith. 


That lady seemed to be engaged in animated 
conversation with her son Tom, a boy of nine, on 





As Parson Franks bent his ease on them, the 
boy broke away from his mother’s detaining hand, 
and started up the aisle. hen he reached the | 
foot of the pulpit he halted, scarlet-faced and 


gasping. 
“What is it, my boy?” asked the minister, looking 
kindly down at him. 

“Please, sir,” stammered the youthful Gold- | 
smith, “I—I forgot to feed the hens this morning, 
hurrying to get ready for chureh. Shall I go home 
now, or wait till the preaching’s over?” 

Some of the congregation smiled, but Parson 
Franks continued to look down at his little parish- | 
ioner with kind gravity. 

“T think you’d better stay, as the sermon is 
nearly done, Tom,” he said, “but I thank you for | 
showing me that at least one member of my 
congregation understands what I’m saying.” | 

Then Tom returned to his seat, and the Widow 
Goldsmith was filled with reluctant pride. | 





oo 


Antarctic Spring. 
A FTER spending weeks so near the South Pole 


as to share in the long night of that lone | 
region, the crew of the Belgica prepared 
for dawn. Every man had suffered from the 
unnatural conditions of that imprisonment, void 
of light and solar heat. Physically and mentally | 
they were all next door to entire collapse. Yet 


about to rise once more. Says the author of the 
book, “Through the First Antarctic Night”: 
Every man on board has long since chosen a | 


favorite elevation from which to watch the coming | 
dawn. Some are in the crow’s-nest, others on the | 


“Tm goin’ | 


| not think of that. 
| Startlin 


These positions were taken about eleven o’clock. 
The northern sky at this time was nearly clear, 
and clothed with the usual haze. <A bright lemon 
glow was = changing into an even glimmer of 


rose. At half past eleven a few clouds spread 
over the rose, and under these began a play of 
heavenly color. There were spaces of gold, 


orange, blue, green and a hundred harmonious 
blends, with an occasional band of polished silver. 
Precisely at twelve o’clock a a | cloud sepa- 
rated, disclosing a bit of the upper rim of the sun. 
We could not speak. There were no words to 
express the buoyancy of our relief, nor the feeling 
of new life which ran coursing through our arteries, 
following the beat of our enfeebled hearts. On 
every countenance were signs of the accumulated 
— of seventy dayless ~ We were 
haggard, our faces lined and flabby, of an unnat- 
ural coloring. Perhaps we had not known until 
that moment how terrible our experience had been. 
We watched and watched, hoping the crest of 
fire would rise; but instead it slid teasingly down 
the sea. A few minutes after 
twelve the light was extinguished, a smoky veil of 
violet was drawn over the dim outline of the ice, 
and the stars again twinkled in the Gobelin blue 
of the sky, as they had done, without being out- 
shone, for nearly seventeen hundred hours. 


————————~9e—_—_<_ 


Where Was the Goat? 


HE country known as the Mosquito Coast 
lies on the western shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. Charles Napier Bell, in his book, 
“Tangweera,” gives an interesting account of his 
life there, at a settlement named Bluefields. Tigers 
were frequent visitors. His house was built on 
posts, and the goats and pigs slept underneath. 
Frequently the animals would rush out from their 
shelter, and in the morning tiger tracks would be 
seen. 


One dark a my sister woke me, saying that 
a tiger was ki ing one of our goats. I rose and 
heard a piteous bleating in the wood-shed. We 
lighted the lantern and fired off my gun, but still 
the cries continued. Then my sister and I sallied 
out to the rescue. She held the lantern while [ 
walked in front with -! double-barreled gun. 

We walked cautiously over the forty yards of 
eng and stopped at the shed, afraid to enter its 

ark shadow. The piteous cries of the goat still 
continued, and we were surprised to see the pigs 
lying in the dust quite unconcerned, and all ¢ 
goats, with their green eyes glittering in the light 
of the lantern, composedly chewing their cuds. 
We were certain from this evidence that there 
was no tiger about, and we searched carefully to 
discover where the cries came from. At last my 
sister saw the horns sticking out of an upright 
barrel of tar! 

The goat, like all goats, loving high places, had 
jumped upon the top of the barrel, and the head 
giving way it was sees ge up to the neck in tar. 

1 mounted the barrel with my feet on the rims, 
and laying hold of the horns, I hoisted the goat out 
of the tar and tumbled it on the ground, and then 
we laughed and went to bed. 

The next morning the poor goat was covered 
with cocoanut-oil, washed with hot water and 
soap and made as clean as possible; but all its 
hair — off, and it was a long time before it 
grew again. 


Om 
What Frightened Him. 


HILE crossing the Isthmus of Panama 
W by rail, some years ago, the conductor 

obligingly stopped the train for Mr. 
Campion to gather some beautiful crimson flowers 
by the roadside. It was midday and intensely hot. 
|In his “On the Frontier” Mr. Campion tells a 
| peculiar story of this flower-picking experience. 


| Irefused offers of assistance, and went alone to 

| pluck the flowers. After gathering a handful L 

| noticed a large bed of plants, knee-high, and of 

| delicate form and a beautiful green shade. I 

walked to them, broke off a fine spray and placed 
it with the flowers. 

To my amazement I saw that I had gathered a 
withered, shriveled, brownish weed. threw it 
away, carefully selected a large, bright green 

lant and plucked it. Again I had in my hand a 

unch of withered leaves. 

It flashed through my mind that a sudden attack 
of Panama fever, which was yo aaa and 
much talked of, had struck me delirious. 

I went “off my head” from fright. Ina panie I 
threw the flowers down, and was about to run 
to the train. I looked around; nothing seemed 
| Strange. I felt my pulse—all right. I was ina 
| Rersp ration, but the heat would have made a 
izard perspire. 
| Then I noticed that the plants where I stood 
seemed shrunken and wilted. Carefully I put my 
finger on a fresh branch. Instantly the leaves 
shrunk and began to change color. I had been 
frightened by sensitive plants. 
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Her Antelope. 


TALKING antelope among the Rockies may 
have its humorous as well as its thrilling 
side. Says Mrs. Seton-Thompson, in “A 


| Woman Tenderfoot:” 


We tied our horses on a dizzy height, and stole, 
Nimrod with a carbine, I with a rifle, — a 
treacherous, shaly bank which ended twenty feet 


| below in the steep, rocky bluffs that formed the 


face of the cliff. 

A misstep would have sent us flying, but I did 
My only care was to avoid 
the shy, fleet-footed creatures we pur- 
sued. hardly dared to breathe. Every muscle 
and nerve was strained with long suspense. 

Suddenly I clutched Nimrod’s arm, and pointed 
at an oblong, tan-colored bulk fifty yards above 
us on the mountain. 

“Antelope! Lying down!” I whispered. 

Nimrod nodded, and motioned me to go ahc ad. 
I crawled nearer, inch by inch, my gaze riveted. 
It did not move. I grew more elated. It was not 
so hard to approach an antelope, after all. I felt 
astonishingly pleased at my performance. Then, 
rattle! crash! and a stone went bounding down. 
I raised my rifle to get a shot before the swift 
animal should go me away. 

It was strangely still. I stole a little nearer, 
and then turned and went gently back to Nimrod. 
He was convulsed with silent laughter. My 
— stalk had been made on a nice bu 
stone. 


——_—_—_ 20 


SUPPOSE, when you’ve been bad some day 

And up to bed are sent away 

From mother and the rest, 

Suppose you ask, “Who has been bad?” 

And then you’ll hear what’s true. 

For the wind will moan, in its ruefulest tone: 
**¥00000000!” 
“Yo0000000!” 


“Yoo0000000!” Eugene Field. 
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Mother Goose gave a party one bright Christ- 

5 mas day: * 

\i She marshaled her children in brilliant array, 
Se-4 And invited the folk from Fairy-Tale way. 
“gemxi There was sweet Cinderella, Dame Trot and 

oe her cat; 

And Jack the Giant-Killer, and Horner and Spratt. 
There was Little Boy Blue, 
And the Frog who would woo, 
And the funny Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. 
There was Little Miss Muffet and Red-Ridinghood, 
And Hop-o’-my-Thumb and the Babes in the Wood. 
There was jolly King Cole 
And his fiddlers droll, 
And a great many more that I cannot enroll. 
When all were assembled, so history tells, 
They heard in the distance a chiming of bells, 
And, drawn by his eight prancing reindeer so gay, 
Santa Claus soon appeared in his glittering sleigh. 
’ é The children all gathered around him with joy, 
F/M And each one received a most beautiful toy; 
te 7 And—this part of the tale you can scarcely believe— 
Whatever they asked they were sure to receive. 
Their gifts made them all as happy as kings, 
But some of them asked for the funniest things. 
The Babes in the Wood desired new winter suits. 
Cinderella said she wanted high rubber boots. 
And Little Boy Blue was longing, he said, 
For a nice little bed, 
With a blue-and-white spread, 
And a soft feather pillow to put ’neath his head. 
Jack Horner requested a silver pie-knife; 
Jack Spratt said he’d like a new gown for his wife. 
Then Jack and Jill said 
That they wanted a sled, 
With shining steel runners, and painted bright red. 
Simple Simon announced he’d like turnover pies, 
Of various flavors and rather good size. 
Mother Hubbard remarked, in quavering tones, 
That she’d be much obliged for a bushel of bones. 
Bo Peep said she’d love to have a new crook; 
The Queen of Hearts asked for a recipe-book. 
And thus Santa Claus went on through the list; 
Each had a fine present and no one was missed. 
Then he jumped into his sleigh and drove out of sight; 
‘*Merry Christmas,” he called, ‘‘and to all a good night!” * 
And each guest went home saying, ‘‘ This seems to me 
The very best party that ever could be.” 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS.— | 


| *Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 





The most important recommendations made by | | 


the President, in his message sent to | 
at the opening of the session, December 3d, 
were the enactment of such legislation as may 


be needed to ensure the continued parity of | Pr ena 


gold and silver under all conditions; a reduction 
to the amount of $30,000,000 in the war revenue 
taxes; provision for an army of about 60,000 
men, with authority vested in the President to 
increase the force to its present strength of 
100,000; measures for the aid of the merchant 
marine; consideration of the question of an 
isthmian canal, and the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty; the construction of an ocean 
cable to Hawaii and the Philippines; and the 
ratification of various commercial conventions 
providing for reciprocal trade concessions between 
the United States and other countries. A large 
part of the message was occupied with a report 
of events in China, and of affairs in the Philip- 
pines, unaccompanied by recommendations, 
except the suggestion that whatever legislation 
may be enacted-regarding the Philippines should | 
aim to build up an enduring, self-supporting and 
self-administering community in the islands. 

RcRAL FREE DELIVERY.—The extension 
of rural free delivery is the most striking new 
development of the postal service, as summarized 
in the President’s message. At the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1899-1900, there were only 391 
routes in operation, most of which had been 
running less than one year. November 15, 1900, 
the number had increased to 2,614, reaching into 
44 states and territories, and serving a population 
of nearly 2,000,000. By the close of the present 
fiscal year about 4,000 routes will have been 
established, providing for the daily delivery of 
mail at the scattered homes of 3,500,000 people. 

THE ARBITRATION TRIBUNAL.—The Pres- 
ident announced that 17 powers had ratified 
the convention for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes which was formulated 
by the conference at The Hague. As represen- 
tatives of the United States upon the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration thus provided for, he 
announced that he had appointed the Hon. 
Benjamin Harrison, ex-President of the United 
States; the Hon. Melville W. Fuller, Chief 
Justice of the United States; the Hon. John W. 
Griggs, Attorney-General of the United States, 
and the Hon. George Gray of Delaware, judge 
of the United States circuit court. 

Tue Sout AFRICAN WAR.—Lord Roberts 
is on his way to England, and the supreme 
command of the British forces in South Africa 
has been assumed by General Kitchener. The 
Boers continue active, both in the Transvaal and 
the Free State. Generals De Wet and Botha, 
President Steyn and other Boer leaders are still 
in the field, and there are frequent attacks upon 
British outposts and lines of communication. 
A Boer force, reported to be 2,500 strong, 
captured De Wet’s Dorp, north of the Orange 
River, November 23d, and took 400 prisoners. 
Before Mr. Kruger left France both houses of 
the French National Assembly, by unanimous 
votes, adopted resolutions expressing sympathy 
for him. Mr. Kruger had planned to visit Berlin, 
but was checked by an intimation that the 
Emperor could not receive him. 

THE IsLAND OF GUAM was swept by a 
typhoon November 13th, and many natives were 
killed and injured. The United States auxiliary 
cruiser Yosemite, formerly the steamer El Sud | 
of the Morgan line, was driven upon the reefs 
and wrecked. Five of her men were drowned, 
but the others were taken off by the collier 
Justin. The government has 
ordered supplies sent from 
Manila for the relief of the 
natives. 
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MorGAN ReE- 
4 ELECTED.— United States 
, Senator John T. Morgan of 
* Alabama, Democrat, has been 
reélected by the unanimous 
vote of the legislature of his 
state. He has been in the 
Senate since 1877, and is one of the most 
distinguished leaders on the Democratic side. 


REAR-ADMIRAL FREDERICK V. McNaAtr, 
the ranking rear-admiral of the United States 
navy and the officer next in line to Admiral 


SENATOR 


SENATOR MORGAN. 





Dewey, died at Washington 
November 28th. He was 61! 
years old. He was a midship- 
man under Farragut, ran the 
gauntlet at Vicksburg, and took | 
s& part in the assault on Fort | 
y Fisher. After the war he served | 
as executive and commanding | 
officer on home and foreign 
stations. He preceded Admiral 
Dewey in command of the Asiatic squadron, and 
later was superintendent of the Naval Academy. 


REAR-AOMIRAL MCNAIR. 


THE YOUTH'S 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 


the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Ade. 








COMPANION. 





This is what you 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and fami- 
lies. Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. | 


in the West are 
very pens of tele- 
ph operators. 


arn te ography 
here, and when com: 





tent we will help to start 
you in the service and furnish you a pass to = desti- 
nation. We also pay one-half your railroad fare to the 
Write for catalogue. School 28 years old. 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


The Lesson 
Helps | 


will be better than 
ever in the new 


Sunday 
School 
Times 


(Published Weekly) 


The most eminent writers in the 
world on Sunday-school topics 
will contribute to the new Sunday 
School Times. For Senior, Inter- 
mediate and Primary Classes an 
array of authorities has been pro- 
vided such as has never before been 
attempted in the preparation of 
lesson articles. 

Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut will 
contribute “The Lesson Outline.” 
That keen, clear-thinking youn 
Bostonian, Amos R. Wells, wi 
inaugurate a unique innovation 
called ‘‘The Lesson Conversation.” 

Dr. Schauffler will take charge of 

the ‘‘Superintendent’s Review;’’ 

and the many other features which 
have been so valuable to Sunday 

School workers in the past will be 

continued in the new paper. 


Price reduced to $1.00 
a year. 


Interesting offer to clubs. Write 
for Prospectus. It tells in detail 
our plans for the year. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















want for Christmas. 


Do you wish to learn a profession — one which 
offers permanent, well-paid, high-class employ- 
ment to you andone from which you can graduate, 
if you so desire, into Law or Journalism, or 
become a partner in some great business? A 
thorough knowledge of Stenography and Type- 
writing will enable you to do all this — no other 
training can be so good, 
THE 


CHICAGO 
TYPEWRITER 


together with a 
complete of 
the Gregg system 
of shorthand taught 
by mail for $40. 


This will enable 
you to own your 
own _ typewriter 
and become an 
expert stenog- 
rapher by utiliz- 
ing a little spare 
time each day. 


was awarded Gold Medal at 
THE CHICAGO Paris Exposition, is a visible 
writer, has standard keyboard, and is the most 
speedy, simple and durable of typewriters, and 
turns out the most attractive work. Other 
LT ged sell for $100, and a course of stenog- 
phy at a school costs about $75, total $175, 
There is Pe. potter typewriter on the market 
than THE CHICAGO, and the instruction we 
give by mail is in every way equal to that an 
pa ean offer. This is an_unprecedente 
rtunity and you cannot afford to miss it. 
rv dress all correspondence to 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
94-96 Wendell St., Dept.C, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 




























































When looking 
through the 
retail shops for 


Holiday 
Gifts 
dows coms 


“Blite” 
China 


You will be surprised at the 
dainty bits _ can buy for little 









money. the leading retail 
. stores them at from 25 cents 
each up. sure the trade-mark 


is on each piece. If you desire to 
know why “Elite” is better than 
}) any other brand of French china 
send for our book, “Limoges—lIts | 
People—Its China.” It's an edu- 
cation in itself —it's copyrighted. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York, N.Y. 


Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France. 











SAMPLES SENT POSTAGE PAID ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS PER PAIR. Y 
ye STATE WHETHER FOR MAN, WOMAN, BOY OR GIRL, AND SIZES WANTED. 








School 
sure to please, you will find it in 


The Right Gift. 


If you are looking for a gift for father, brother, Sunday- 
superintendent or teacher, one that will be 


Waterman’s Ideal 






make 
it in very 
many Styles, 
ornamental 





Fountain Jd Jd 
Pen. d Jd Jd 


This is such a splendid 
pen that it will de- 
light and be con- 
Stantly used by 
any one who 
writes. 








to write 





For $5.00 you can buy a beauty. 


spend, we shall be glad to show you pictures of 
the many styles of pens which that amount will buy. 
Remember that we have so many kinds of pen points 
that we can suit every taste, and that pens may be ex- 
changed as often as desired until you are satisfied. 

For Sale by All Dealers, Everywhere. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 157 Broadway, New York. 
















and plain, costing 
from $2.50 up to $15 
-and more. The $2.50 
pen is a fine writer, and 
we sell one gold mounted, 
as shown in picture, for 


*3.50. 


If you care 
us,. Stating the amount you have to 
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Stammer.” 


“The cure was very rapid 
and truly wonderful. I am 
willing to say this in writing 
or tell it to any one who may 
call upon me,”— Hon. John 
‘- Postmaster- 


se Do 
Not 


Wanamaker, 
General United be 
" “The cure oe those of my 
| 2 uaintance who have been 
- ~ stammering 


| manent.”—  Panen C. 
ler, DD. ‘alo, N.Y. "Ag 
“This | 5 as near the mirac- 
ulous as I have ever seen or 
expect to see aga! — Lewis 
A. Sayre, M.D., New York's 
world-celebrated surgeon. 


EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, a. for new 67-page book 
to 


Founder and President, 
Philadelphia Institute for Stammerers, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Established 17 years. 


EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering forty years. 








BREAKFAST FOOD 
has a Flavor as fine as Fruit. 


That's the reason It blends so well with 
all kinds of fruit. The “preferred grain” is 
wheat, because wheat contains every vital 
element neces to sustain life. The best 
wheat grown fs Gluterean eat from which 
Ralston Breakfast Food is oclontifically milled 
and good health is sure to follow it’scon- 
tinued use. 

A Sample free, for your grocer’s name. 
Purina Health Flour, (whole wheat) 
makes ‘Brain Bread”’ 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount”’ 
849 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 





use good paint.’ 

Send for free book 

about Patton’s Sun Proof 
Paints. It tells you. 


i jal ind 


agency to dealers. 


JAMES E. PATTON CO., 
213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis: 
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‘Borax In The Home” 
A Modern Necessity. 


See that the package served you by your 
druggist or + bears the name of the 
PACIPIC COAST BORAX CO. Then you’ll 
know its pure. 

The great domgpt for our “Three Hundred 
Ways to Use Borax” has led us to bring out a 
new and revised edition of the booklet which 
we have named “Borax in The Home. 


Borax in the Toilet 
Borax in the Bath 
Borax in the Sickroom 
Borax in the Laundry 
Borax in the Kitchen 


“Borax in The Home” is filled from cover 
to cover with recipes and hints how to use 
wdered Borax and how to detect its 
adulteration with soda or other ingredients. 
Write today. It’s free. 
Address our Chicago office. 


—— COAST BORAX CO., 


and 


























anFrancisco. Chicago. New York. 
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You will _ get left 


If you 
One of ee Reliable 


“Accurateto-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
, WATCHES 


Loox Way a Tee, NAME “DUEBER” IN CASE 
cock”? 21 Jewels. For Gentlemen. 
why Railway” 23 Jewels. For Railway Men. 
ie 400” For Ladies. 
our “Guide to Wateh Buyers” Sent Free 
The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, - Canton, o. 
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AN ANIMAL THAT SECRETES CAMPHOR.— 
Prof. O. F. Cook of Washington reports the 
surprising discovery of camphor as an animal 
secretion. The animal concerned is a myriapod, 
resembling a worm, or small slug, and scien- 
tifically known as Polyzonium rosalbum. It 
lives in the humus of moist, undisturbed forests. 
When handled it gives off a very distinct odor of 
camphor, and ejects a milky fluid which possesses 
the smell, flavor and taste of ordinary camphor. 
Professor Cook thinks the camphor is secreted 
instead of the prussic or hydrocyanic acid found 
in other myriapods as a means of defense. 

HIBERNATION OF Mosquirors.—If the 
mosquito has any friends among mankind, they 
may rejoice in the assurance given by Dr. L. O. 





Howard of the Department of Agriculture, that 
this cosmopolitan pest does not necessarily perish | 
with the oncoming of winter. On the contrary, | 
— have been observed in the latitude of | 

Washington to hibernate, adult specimens living | 
from November until the succeeding April or | 
May with all their powers of torment unim- | 
\_ paired, although their activity is suspended | | 
in winter. The mosquito 
needs but little food, and 
it is the female that thirsts 
entailed for blood, the males con- | 

a tenting themselves with | 
water and vegetable fluids. Doctor Howard | 
ascribes the fact that mosquitoes are often found 
upon dry prairies, many miles from water, to the 
longevity of the adults of certain species, which | | 
enables them to survive seasons of drought. | 
Railroads have been responsible for the trans- 
portation of mosquitoes into regions where they 
were previously rare. Their power of flight is 
not great, and it is believed that they are not | 
distributed far through the agency of winds. 

THE AURORA AUSTRALIS.— During the 
recent trip of the Belgica in the Antarctic more | 
than 60 observations of the aurora australis, | 
the southern counterpart of our northern lights, 
were made. The appearance of the light resem- 
bled that presented in the Arctic regions. But 
the maximum frequency did not occur during 
the months of the long polar night, and the 
phenomenon was most intense at the time of the 
equinoxes, when the sun is perpendicular over 
the equator and daylight is simultaneous at both 
the North and the South Pole. 


TIDES IN THE STARS.—Professor Campbell 
of the Lick Observatory reports that the star 
called Xi Geminorum, which has long been 
known as a variable, is in reality double, but its 
two components are so close that no telescope 
is able to separate them, and their existence is 
proved by the shifting lines in the spectrum. 
The variations in brightness, he thinks, can only 
be due to the attraction between the two stars 
raising immense tides in their molten or vaporous 
globes, which, through the effects of compression 
or otherwise, displace the spectral lines. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE BLACK SEA.—Sir 
John Murray recently showed how remarkably 
the Black Sea differs from other seas and oceans. 
A surface current flows continuously from the 
Black Sea into the Mediterranean, and an under 
current from the Mediterranean into the Black 
Sea. The latter current is salt, and, being 
heavier than the fresh water above, it remains 
stagnant at the bottom. Being saturated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, this water will not main- 
tain life, and so the Black Sea contains no living 
inhabitants below the depth of about 100 fathoms. | 
The deeper water when brought to the surface 
smells exactly like rotten eggs. 

New Use For Liguip Arr.—In Germany 
a furnace has been invented intended for burning 
low-class fuels, such as lignite and peat, and in 
which the combustion is intensified by turning 
into the fire the gaseous mixture obtained by the 
evaporation of liquid air. The nitrogen is first 
set free and the residue, containing at least 50 
per cent. of oxygen, is sent into the furnace. 

A Bar oF IRon.—A metallurgist has calcu- 
lated the various values that a bar of iron may 
acquire in being put to different uses. Made 
into horseshoes it becomes worth $12; into table 
knives, $160; into needles, $355; into blades for 
penknives, $3,180; into button buckles, $4,5 
into watch-springs, $25,000. 
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New DIAMOND FIELDs.—Diamonds have | 
been found in considerable numbers and of very 
fine quality in the interior of British Guiana, on 
the Mazaruni River 250 miles above its junction 
with the Essequibo. Mr. Moulton, our consul 
at Demerara, says that the London dealers to 
whom the stones have been forwarded consider 
them superior to South African diamonds and 
equal in quality to those of Brazil. The present 
diggings are situated in a tropical jungle five 
miles from the river, and the region is not easily 
reached. The matrix from which the gems have 


become scattered is now the object of search. | 











Make 
Shabby Wood- 
work Bright 
and Attractive. 


Make 
Baby’s Old 
Buggy Appear 
Like New. 


Make 
A New Wheel 
of the Old 
Bike. 


Make 
Clean, Whole- 
some, Germ- 
Refrig- 


proof 
erators. 


Make 
Worn and Shab- 
by Bath Tubs 
Bright and In- 
viting. 

Make 
the Radiator 
an Object of 
Beauty. 


Make 
AnArtistic 
Finish for 
Wicker Ware. 


Make 
Marred Furni- 
ture Brightand 
Beautiful. 


tat dealers, 
Vomte us. Dept. B, 
ACME, WHITE LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS, .. Detroi 
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The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 


Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the “Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 

If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 

his name with yours ¢ anda 2-ct. stamp, for 


samples of the real thing and pe infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 
















Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


Is that heading 
attractive? Then 
how is this? Suits 
and Cloaks made 
to order at one- 
third less than 
regular prices. 
Made of as good | 
materials, cut as 
stylishly, finished 
as caedlaily as they 
were at our early | 
season prices— 
great values then, 
too. | 
§ The why of it? 
To make room. Of 
course it’s a radical 
measure— but we | 
must havetheroom, | 
and your advan- 
tage is our gain in 
the end. Almost 
all of our styles 
and materials share 
in this reduction, 
The Catalogue, 
Samples and Re- 
duced Price-List 
tell you all about 
them. These offer- 
ings and others: 





Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout, 
former price $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 
Separate All-Wool Skirts, forer price 
$6.50; reduced to $4. 
$9 Skirts reduced to % 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former 
price $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$09 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. | 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; 
reduced to $4.67. | 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. } 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, Etc. 


We are also closing out our sample suits and 
cloaks (which were made up for exhibition in our 
salesroom) at one-half of regular prices. Send for 
Catalogue, Bargain List and Reduced Price Sam- 
ples; you will get them by return mail. Order 
what you choose; your order will be filled promptly, 
intelligently —if you think not, send the garment 
back. We will refund your money; it's your 
good-will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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$4.50 WOOL RAINCOAT 


A GULAR $10.00 WATERPROOF 
RAINCOAT OR MACKINTOSH FOR 84.50. 
SEND NO MONEY if you live Eastof the 
Rocky Mountains, mention this pa- 
per and send to us, state your — 
y, and weight, state number of inche 
4% around body at breast, taken over 
Y vest,under coat, close up under arms, 

Yand we will send you this coat by ex- 
j press, 0.0.D., subject toexamination, 
Examine and try it on at yournearest 
Zexpress office, and if found exactly 
Zas represented, the most wonderful 
rm | you ever saw or heard of, and 
ual to any waterproof coat you can 
buvat +43 15, pay the express agent 
and express 
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Our 
OF FE ee PIG gen 
ar SOom | let 1e le atest 1901 s yle, 
vy Atting, made from one of the very 
finest, heavy weight, genuine George- 
town Imported Wool covert W aterproof 
Mackintosh Cloth. Comes ther dark 
brown, tan or black (be sure to state color 
wanted); very latest stylesingle breasted 

fly front ' illustrated, making 
ments in ONE. The best dressers wear this 
arment, both asa warm > ercoat and asa iaincoat. It 
8 lined withaheavy, imported waterproof woven lining, 
ade with sewed, strapped and cemen seams, fancy vel- 
vet collar, sanitary armholes. We guarantee it such a 
garmentas you will findonlyinthe most fashionable city 
stores, and there at $10 to $15. ~ ay oth Somapies 2 


Our Men’ s Mackintoshes writ le Book N 
hdéree SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CHICAGO, iLL. 
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A Colonial Creation 
Perfected by Libby 
Millions now use Libby's Condensed Mince Meat 
They are satisfied with its flavor—its toothsome blend 

its deliciousness —its wholesomeness. Its purity and 
convenience commend it to every housewife. Enough 
in each package for two big pies Libby’s Rooklet of 
ipes, ‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,’ Sent Free 


cn McNeill & Libby, ae 
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RAMONA 
or 
ATHENA 

Sugar Wafers 
served with ice 
cream or lemonade 
make the most de- 
lightful refreshments 
for small parties and 
social gatherings. Never 
before has the baker made a 
morsel as delicate and dainty as 


























AND 


ATHENA 


SUGAR WAFERS 


The correct thing to serve with any 
dessert, and particularly nice with 
the afternoon tea. Ramona has 
chocolate cream flavoring. 
Athena is flavored with 
lemon. Sold every- 
where in sealed tins. 











NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 

















A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling | 
or spraining their ankles. 
THE IMPROVED 


“Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” | 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 


7,8 and 9inches in length. ‘he only absolutely safe 
LN, for children. Especially adz 2 for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not Randle them, write ‘us, giving his name, and we 
will supply = Lape same price—prepaid. 

2 ordering state length of shoe. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Why use expensive soap in your 
guest room, low priced soap on 
your washstand, and ordinary 
laundry soap in your bath tub? 
Wool Soap is best for all three. 
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Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 
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self-regulating 
incubator on @ 


small scale. 
Fifty egg ca 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $7. / 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR NOUSATOR, to those who 
name this Ty 

GEO. H STAHL, Quincy, Iinois. 
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KEPT WARM WITH ICE. 


© keep from freezing by the use of ice seems 





a novel way of turning ordinary usage up- 
side down. A daily paper is responsible for 
the statement that the Weather Bureau at Wash- 
ington is about to issue a bulletin describing a 
new and peculiar method of heating. It consists 
in keeping out cold, not by the use of fire, but 
by the intervention of ice. Its object is the 
protection of perishable goods in transit. 

The car is double lined, and has at each end 


| wonder of the age. 


four galvanized iron cylinders ee from the ; 
1€ 


floor almost to the top. In summer t 
ders are filled with ice and salt in order to keep 
the car cool. The remarkable point, however, is 
that in winter they are filled with ice in order to 
keep the contents of the car from em 

Ice is nominally at a temperature of thirty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit, and it is a substance that 
changes its temperature reluctantly, and is a bad 
conductor of heat—or cold. Consequently when 
zero weather prevails without, the cylinders of 
relatively warm ice prevent the escape of heat; 
in other words, they maintain the temperature 
within the car. 

Another novel device by which ice is employed 
for protection against cold consists in throwing 
upon the car when the weather is near the zero 
point a plentiful stream of water, which freezes 
at once, and forms a complete coat over the 
vehicle. The action of the ice is the same as in 
the other case. 

A similar plan is frequently adopted in the 
transportation of bananas, a fruit which is par- 
ticularly susceptible to cold. The fruit is put in 
paper bags inside of heavy canvas bags, and 
covered with salt hay when the temperature is 
dangerously low. 

=< ~ se 


OLD STAGE-COACH DAYS. 


Wy ENTURES of varied nature belonged to 
Al the old English mail-coach days. One of 
the most thrilling episodes of the road 
occurred one night on the way from Salisbury to 
London, in 1816. The story is told by Mr. Charles 
G. Harper in “The Exeter Road.” 


As the coach went bowling along, the horses 
suddenly became extremely nervous, and what 
was thought to be a large calf was seen trotting 
along beside the left leader in the darkness. As 
they neared the inn the horses became uncon- 
trollable; and then the supposed ealf seized one 
of the animals. By this time the horses were 
frantic, plunging and kicking, and it was remark- 
able that the coach was not overturned. 

The guard laid hold of his gun and was about to 
shoot the assailant, when several men, accompa- 
nied by a large mastiff, appeared. The foremost, 
seeing that the guard was about to fire, pointed a 
pistol at his head, declaring that he would shoot 
if the beast was killed. 

The “calf” was a lioness, escaped from a trav- 
elling show. The dog was set upon the brute, 
who left the horse, seized the mastiff and tore 
him to pieces, and retreated under a granary. 
The spot was barricaded to prevent her escape, 
and she was noosed and returned to captivity. 

The horse which had been seized was seriously 
injured by the lioness, but finally recovered. 


a 


“Isn’t this invigorating?” said a_ genial trav- 
eller, as the train stopped at a little station in 
northern New Hampshire, and he stepped out on 
the platform and sniffed the autumn air. ‘No, 
sir,” said the brakeman, conscientiously, ‘‘this is 
West Cherryville.” 





A HELPFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
A question often asked is, What can I give that will be 
USEFUL? To young people contemplating a business 
career, give 


HAWKINS’ NEW CATECHISM OF BUSINESS 


A business manual of 690 pages and 1500 topics, including 
Personal Qualities Essential to Success, Mercantile 
Words and Phrases, Trade Details and Statistics, 
Business Customs and Mercantile Law. 

Cloth. Gilt Edges. $1.00. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 65 pian. Avenue, NEW’ YORK. 
cured by New Elastic Truss.Send for 

RU PTU K a catalogue DR. C. H. EGGLESTON, 
ss 69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILLS, 
THE BANTAM HATCHER 


hundreds of times. SENT 
Ly Catalog No.4 >. 
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= write for our wo-pae free book, 
tes how men with small capital 
can make money with a Magic 
ed Z peereepticen. 
STER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


ARM RAISED POULTRY 


Pats Bast. 
reeds healthy 











vee eT —— hey 
stock. onl: 

“Gee our new ‘pnt Guide sip 
poultry. Worth €25, Soleus ioe 
iouN, BAUSCHER, 5R.,80% 67 FREEPORT,ILL. 


ONLY $9 


teed 
No. 7, Skeleton 
‘No. 11, Wood Stock (like cut) 2.50 


Creular free. Hamilton Rifle Co. Box 21, Plymouth, Mich 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


=A! LIFE PRESERVERS 


5 SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
{enor an em in our 154 

; for 6 cents in stamps. 

on eae CO., Box 532, Des Moines, la. 


OYS’ OWN TOY K 
RO how to make Ry 8, MAKER. 
fines, Photo Cameras. Windmills, 

licroscopes, Electric Telegraphs, 
Telephones. Magic Lanterns, olian 
Harps, Boats—from a row-boat to a 
schooner; Kites, Balloons, Masks, 
a agons, Toy Houses, Bow and Ar- 

















se cylin- | 


| ciple without the effect or characteristics of 





w, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts. Fishing | 


‘Fackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and 

any others, all so plain and simple 

that any boy can easily make. 209 illustrations. This 
Sar book % mail for 10 cents. 





TES& €0.,160CongressSt., Boston, Mass. | 





ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS ana 


EXTRACTS ofthe Blossoms. 
REMEDY FOR SALT 
RHEUMATISM, 
AND ALL BLOOD DISEASES. 
Not a patent medicine. but Pure 
Clover. Our preparations have 
aoe wide reputation. Send for 
D. Needham’s Sons, 
M fates Ocean Bldg., CHICAGO, 








RHEUM, 
CONSTIPATION | 


THE YOUTH'S 


LADIES in every town to solicit orders for 
“* Disinfectine ” Soap, the medicinal 
Permanent paying employment, 
good commissions. Mention the wards preferred. 
DISINFECTINE COMPANY, Soe Ohio. | 


























Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia-| 
LA logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.8. DENISON, Pub., Dept.3, Chleages 
ntle summer shower. You strike alight and 
ETALUMA INOUBATOR does tie 
4 sizes. We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 
P Co,, Box 95 Petaluma, Cal. 
AND PROFESSIONAL MAN in the United 
States should havea copy of the “ Absolute Curric- 
t-paid. ted to be th Y} ypular sci tifie 
production of its. find now before the cducational wer rid. 
y _—. Press 5. 
{3 / Print Mm, . r $18. Money | 
“Own Ca & easy, rules 
Circulars, ae Write forcata- 
Book, paper, ete., to fac- 
tory. THE PRESS 
Just as Easy to Form as Any Other. 
they are unconsciously acquired and grow as we 
grow, and by the time we learn they are hurting 

Then why not form a good habit, a habit which 
will counteract the many bad ones; in other 
always well. 

The best health habit to get into is to have and | 
digestion you can drink your beloved coffee | 
with little or no harm; the mischief begins when | 
without any assistance. 

Form the habit of taking after meals some 
the stomach of so much extra work. 

Nature furnishes us with such digestives, and 
aration as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, they give 
the overworked stomach just the necessary assist- | 
the harmful effects of catharties and similar drugs. 

The habit of taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
as food itself, and indeed to get the benefit from 
food eaten, nothing better and certainly nothing 

Many families consider Stuart’s Tablets as 
essential in the house as knives and forks. 


RUNS ITSELF? fiperaten 
in operation 
a. No worry. No loss, Hatches every fertile egg. 
VERY SCHOLAR, TEACHER, STUDENT 
ulum ; Its Basis,” by C. A. Bowsher, 20 pp., 12mo, 2% cts., 
Address WORLD RELATIONS, Champaign, lil., Dept. B. 
ma rnaker. Type- 
Soe tin, 
logue, presses, type, 
Goa) Newspaper. CO., Meriden,Conn. 
We do not deliberately form our pet habits, but | 
us, we find them too strong to be easily broken. 
words, contract the unfashionable habit of being 
keep a vigorous stomach; if you have a healthy | 
these things are forced upon the faithful stomach 
harmless but efficient digestive which will relieve 
when they are combined in such a pleasant prep- 
ance to secure perfect digestion without any of 
after meals is as necessary to the weak stomach | 
safer can be used. 
They consist entirely of natural digestive prin- 


drugs; they have no cathartic action, but simply 
go to work on the food eaten and digest it. 

Take into account your bad habits and the 
expense they entail, and then invest fifty cents in 
a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and see if 
your digestion for the next month is not vastly 
improved. 

Ask the clerk in any drug store the name of the 
most successful and popular stomach remedy, 
and he will say Stuart’s. 











COMPANION. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Rifie, Pistol or Shot- | 
gun you'll make a Bull’s-Eye by sending | 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand- 





is (wok, No, 13, 126 pages Free. The latest 

4 Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Jouth’s Companion. 

J Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. 





ELECTRICITY. 


Instruments, apparatus and directions for over 100 
experiments in electricity and magnetism. Miniature 
thunder and lightning, wireless telegraph, battery, 
chemicals, generator, conductors, insulators, perma- 
nent and electro-magnets, induction coil, etc. Most 
intensely interesting and jnstructive laboratory ever 

devised for persons mechanically or electrically in- 
clined. All complete, os 65. We pay express charges 
liberty Electric Co., 417 & 419 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


———— 
ae ond or a 
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sent by mail tor 10 cents. 
Initial engraved Free. War- 
comted three years. — 


Shell Novelty o>. 
Dept. 28, 394 Broadway, N. 

















STYLISH MONOGRAM 5 0 
Wax Seal Outfit post-paid for C. 
Two-letter Monogram seal for society correspond- 
ence. New design. Up to date. Send for one. 
JOS. A. HAYWARD, 61 Beekman St., New York. 
x | he Handy Cabinet,(Pat.) 


A splendid Christmas present. 
Ornamental, useful and a dur- 
able article ‘for Est sewing or 
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Expert Shorthand Instruction by Mail. 


We have the largest reporting staff in Greater New 
York. Allinstruction is individual. We do not use the 
old-time printed slips for the lessons. ye call your 
attention to the fact that each lesson will be accom- 
panied by a personal letter of explanation. We think 
we can give you better satisfaction than any school or 
college, as our teaching is based on practical, every- 
day experience. Termsreasonable. Write for bookiet, 
or it in the vicinity call and we will be pleased to sh 
ro our system. MANHATTAN REPO KTING 

»., 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Elastic Stockings, 


Abdominal Supporters, Etc., By Mail. 


Best stout silk stocking with improved 
seamless heel — the most comfortable elastic 
stocking made, yet costing less than others 

$2. 25. Silkaline, $1.75. Linen, $1.25. 

Made to order. 
r Knee- -Caps Best Stout Silk, 1.50; 
siliealine, ‘$1.25 Linen, $1.00. Made to order: 
Send for Cata. ¢ containing measurement blank. 
| FRANK W. GORSE, Highlandville, Mass. 


‘@& @ BABY GOOS 


Designs Fannie E. 
| R, W. HIRCHERT. Rollicing 
anes abana Jashing Pictures. 100 Color- 
ed Plates, 12 colors through the book. 
Here are described the capers of the Gos- 
LING, the Cat, the Clown, the Lion, the Pig, 
the Hindoo,the Chinaman.the Maiden Fair, 
the Little Darky, the Monkey, the Kits 
and dozens of other actors in this brilliant 
little drama. ree, oblong, quarto 11x93 
inches. Ina box #1.25. Al *pookseliers or 
mailed direct. Splendid Birthday or Christmas 
Gift. LAIRD & LEE, 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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dressing room. 
be without one. Sent to an 
address free moot, packe 
on receipt of $1 25. fg. by 
F.A.Hor‘e,109 Kingston St., Boston. 


FOR AN INCUBATOR jr imnana tor « 
iat Reliable SO Ea San “ Seensseeeneaaiaaanenll 
ou le - ; 

‘he equal of > 
LIN fetmaae, P sal _ a 


Wack x * 
instructions are Touowed. 5 Send 10c yt our 
20th Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 


Reliable Inc.& Brdr.Co.Box iy ba. SE 














150-SHOT $] -00 
AIR RIFLE, ~ &—— 


The King Air Rifle isa swift seller 

for $1.00 and expressage. It is a repeater—will 
send 150 shots without reseadine —a straight, 
reliable shooter with no = joints to get out 


| of order — something ev boy w wants. Our big 

| illustrated catalogue is yours for the asking. 

| New York Mail Order Store, 396-398 Broadway, N. Y. 
SOOO 





Number limited. 
ce, Boston, Mass. 


4 = e ance echanic: ne, 

Stati ary, ne Locomotive 
(UIncluding yore he Drawin ). 
American School of 








leads to the highest posi- 
tions in Railway Service. 
We teach it yd 
and place our 
uates in Positions. 


Don’t drudge always. Write 
for particulars FR. 


GEORGIA TELEGRAPH 
COLLEGE, SENOIA, Ga. 
















’ 
FREE. 


The Air, Hand Straps and Cushions 
Alive with the Germs of Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia and Consumption. 


FYOME! 


YOUR ONLY PROTECTION. 


BREATHE IT for a few moments daily and 
it will destroy all disease germs in the head, 
throat and lungs. 
exist where itis used.gd 09 9 dD DBdBaso 


Five Days’ Treatment and Medical Advice FREE. 
Complete Outfits, $1.00. 


THE R.T. BOOTH CO., Second Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Coughs and colds cannot 


S GUARANTEED. 


Trial Outfits, 26 ets. All druggists or by mail- 
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“Come, Buck-aH!’’ nw 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 


This novel from its cP a aa geet in serial form 
has enjoyed an undimi 
been rendered into German, French, Danish and 
Russian. 
been printed. In shortit is one of the few books des- 
tined to rank as classics. The contents are as follows : 
A ghee Lesson from a 
it 


A ~at Comin; pning. Face 
Miran andShocky. God emenshere Shocky. 
8 ing down 7 Master. 


A Night at Pete J Jones’s. 
Ominous Kemarks of Mr. A Good Samaritan 


Jones. Bud Wooing. 
The Struggle in the Dark. r and its Conse- 
Has G: ‘orgotten Shocky ? quences. 


The Devil of Science 

Miss Martha Hawkins. 

The Hardsheil Preacher. ** Brot 
Mastery. 


A Struggle for the The Trial, Concluded. 
A Cri: ith After the Bat 
Church of the Best Licks. Into the oe. 
The Church Militant, * How it Came Out.” 


Over 100,000 sold, never at less than -¥- per 
but there are hundreds of thousands of people who 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster.”” To such we offer a 


stories in a special popular priced. edition with 
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PENMANSHIP 


SELF-TAUGHT. The Palmer method of 
Muscular Movement writing teaches any one 
rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
No failures. An unbroken record of phenomenal 
Easy to learn. rope b » 2 better posi- 

Lessons, post - cen 
These complete lessons and mn i iaition news- 
paper illustration, offhand flourishing, orna- 
mental writing, automatic lettering and illus- 
trations from famous penmen, with a year’s 
gubescrs tion to that beautiful 32-page monthly, 

he festern Penman, for one year, on ¥ 
recei tot 7 $1.00. Money refunded if you are 
not delighted and wonderfully benefited. om 
culars and ee copy of [comen ree. Addre: 
THE WESTER NG COMPANY. 
B, Cedar Rapids co 
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Here’s the Sticker. 


The Weis Brush Tube 


— 


snnupennentenssers, 


x Yor 
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PERFECT T PHOTO. wren. 
Large Size has fine meee ~ 
mounting photos, only 35: 


, 2c. at dealers. 

sizes be. and 10c., by mail 10c, 
and lie. They are qeans and 
handy as a pencil for office, 
school and home. Ask for 
it at stationers, druggists, 
photo supply stores, etc. 

THE WEIS BINDER CO. 
136 Jackson Street, Toledo, 


Women Make tty | 
oy feset Millinery ! 


We guarantee to teach you by mail so easily and 
thoroughly that you can 

Trim your own hats or engage in the 
millinery business. Materials at wholesale. 

Handsome Fashion Plate of Stylish Hats, 

Free with full information how to make them: 

Every woman should have it. Send to-day. 

| SARA De FAYE COMPANY, 806 Champlain Building, Chieago. 
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Ni 
Why Does ( Cresotene Care ? 
Because - vaporized it kills the germs of 
| disease, Laboratory tests show that. Because this 
| powerful germicide, being vaporized, is breathed 
| # in by the patient, whether awake or asleep, for 
| 4/7 hours atatime. Thus the seat ofdiseace is treated 
as it can never be by internal medication. Hun- 


| | dreds of thousands know what we Say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed for it. 


Write for descriptive booklet with testimonials. 
Sold by all druggists, 


es hee Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 








By Edward Eggleston 
ed popularity. It has 
In England Editions of 10,000 copies have 


A Council of War 
l-dog. Odds ane | zane 


a money Sawyer. 
A “Charitable Institution. 
ry > 


Loss and a Gain. 
The vient. The Trial. 


and the Special Library Edition at $1.50 each, 
as yet never had an opportunity of securing 
opportunity to get this greatest of American 


origina] il virtually as a gift. 








ane regular ap of American Agriculturistis $1. 
hree mont 


above described, free of charge. 


ORANCE JUD 





Springfield, Mass. 


HOW TO GET IT. To introduce our great farm and family Weekly, the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST ( which already hese civeulation of over 200,000), into 
every home where itis not now taken, we make the following Specia 


§ on trial for only 25 CENTS (in silver or stamps), and to those ordering immedi- 
cae and mentioning the paper in which this offer appears, we will send, postpaid, the great book 


ORDER NOW, and remember you risk nothing, as we oe money if not perfectly satisfied. 


E NY 
NEW YORK, 62-54 Lafayette on 


land Unparalleled Offer: 
00 per year, but we will accept subscriptions 


D COMP 
Chicago, 204 Dearborn St. 
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> A SWELL AFFAIR < 


DENTS 
| loothache Gum| 


} > STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
\\ 





Not a Chewing Gum. 
HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
ita piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
to the gum as a plaster. All druggists, } 
15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. y, 
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STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCE. 


. POTTS had been hearing from the different 

members of a new psychical club a good 

deal about mysterious disappearances of 
inanimate objects, and one day he had an expe- 
rience of his own to relate. 


“It is a curious thing,” he said to Mrs. Potts, as 
they sat at the dinner-table one night, “a very 
curious thing, and I hesitated to speak of it this 
noon for fear it would seem as if I really—er— 
eredited a supernatural agency in the matter. 
But that letter from Sister Helen —” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Potts, interrogatively, as her 
husband paused with a deprecatory smile. 

“Well, really, 1t seems unaccountable,” con- 
tinued Mr. Potts, “it really seems so, my dear. 
When = gave me that letter to read this morn- 
ing, I placed it on my study table with half a dozen 
others, Ponting a leisure half-hour. Then, as you 
know, I was called to see Mrs. Kenyon. When I 
returned, at the end of an hour, | went to my 
desk, and Sister Helen’s letter was not there. 

“IT hunted carefully everywhere, though, as 
you are of course aware, my methodical habits 
make it almost impossible for me to be mistaken 
as to the exact ro in which I put an article. 

“I thought of speaking to you, but you were 
engaged with Mrs. Knox at the time, and before 
she went I was summoned to the vestry to give 
my opinion of the new reading-desk ; and when I 
returned, half an hour later, and searched once 
more for the letter, there it ia , exactly where I 
had put it, with those other letters! It—it seems 
incredible that I could have overlooked it, and 
yet if 1 do not admit that possibility, what —”’ 

“TI wish you had spoken of it this noon,” re- 
marked Mrs. Potts in her briskest tone, as her 
husband’s voice trailed off appealingly, “for 
eould have relieved your mind at once. While 
you were at Mrs. Kenyon’s I went into the study 
and took Helen’s letter, to read Mrs. Knox the 
account of the wedding; and when she departed, 
while you were at the vestry, I returned the letter, 
putting it exactly where Vd found it, so you 
shouldn’t have to hunt for it. There, does that 
make your mind easier?” 

“That of course explains the matter,” said Mr. 
Potts, slowly, but it almost seemed to his wife as 
if there were a note of something like disappoint- 
ment in his voice. 


——_ 


APPRENTICE AND MASTER. 


OT vction in rones Was an important insti- 
} tution in France 

fourteenth centuries, and was regulated 

with the utmost care, as will be seen by the 


” 


following account of “An Idler in Old France: 


By the rules of the book the master was held | 
greatly responsible for his apprentice ; and under | 
a wise and kindly roof, the lad who was learning | 
to be a master workman and a ruler in his little | 


world might lead a happy and profitable life. 


Often he did so, and when the day came that he | 


might claim his freedom, he chose to remain the 
paid servant, friend and fellow worker of the 
master who had sheltered him from boyhood and 
taught him all his craft, rather than to seek a 
fortune less assured elsewhere. 

During the years of his apprenticeship the 
atron, or master, was to feed, clothe and shelter 
him, in the home M wording of the clockmaker’s 
rule, to cherish him “beneath his roof, at his 
board, and by his hearth.” Nay, it was strictly 
enjoined upon the master to treat his apprentice 
“as his own son,” and in some trades he was 
bidden to remember that his responsibility did 
not end on the threshold of the workshop, that 
the “soul and morals” of the little stranger had 
claims on his solicitude. 

In a day when the streets of Paris were not 
very nice for anybody, and were more or less 
dangerous after dark for everybody, the master 
was instructed to be careful on what errand he 
despatched the youngster; and the pastry-cooks, 
whose apprentices were often sent to cry cakes 
and creams upon the public ways, were contin- 


ually warned to prevent the lads from falling 


among evil company. 

It seems certain that, so far as the Middle Ages 
are concerned, the rules, precepts and admonitions 
were not only framed with great good sense and 
care, but were very rigidly enforced upon all 


masters who had youths and lads in their employ, | 


“e and low, in the society of that day, the rod 
and birch were flourished, with small discrimina- 


tion and less nicety; and if the tutors of little | 


princes had leave to whip them freely, apprentices 
could not expect to come off too lightly at a 
master’s hand. 


——_@——_——_ 


SENTINELS ON DECK. 


WISE man will take the weapon at his hand, 
even if it is not the conventional one. So 


the Spray, made a voyage alone around the world, 
and met many good friends and singular enemies. 
This is his description of one comic happening, 
which might have ended in tragedy. He says: 


I discovered, as she sailed along through a 
labyrinth of islands, that she was in the Cockburn 
Channel, which leads into_the Strait of Magellan 
at a point opposite Cape Froward, and that she 
was passing Thieves’ Bay, suggestively named. 
ae night she lay at anchor in a snug cove at the 

urn, 

I now became jaded and worn from my previous 
battling with danger and rough weather, and as 
drowsiness came on, I sprinkled the deck with 
tacks, for it is well known that one cannot ste 
on a tack without saying somefhing about it. 
pretty good Christian will whistle when he meets 
the commercial end of a carpet-tack; a savage 
will howl and claw the air. That was just what 
happened that night, at twelve o’clock, when the 
savages thought they had me, sloop and all, until 
jew | stepped on deck; then they learned that I 
had them. 

They howled like a post of hounds, and jumped 
pell-mell, some into their canoes, others into the 
sea to cool off. I fired several guns when [ came 
on deck, to let the rascals know that I was at 
home, and then I turned in again, feeling sure I 
should not be disturbed by people who left in so 
great a hurry. 

The Fuegians, being cruel, are naturally cow- 
ards, and regard a rifle with superstitious fear. 
Che only danger from their quarter would be in 
allowing them to surround one within bowshot, or 
to — within range, where they might lie in 
ambush. 


thought Captain Slocum, who, on his sloop | 


omnis 
“You must keep your mouth shut when you are 
the water,” said the nurse, as she gave Bessie 
a bath. “If you don’t, you’ll swallow some of 
it.” ‘‘What if I do?” asked Bessie, innocently. 
“‘There’s plenty more in the pipes, isn’t there ?”— 
Erchange. 


I | will tell you that it is true.” 


in the thirteenth and | 
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A WINNING BOY. 
EARNS HIS MEDALS BY THE USE OF GOOD FOOD. 


A Vicksburg, Mississippi, boy, J. B. Smith, 
| eorner Grove and Third Streets, says: “I have 
| been studying very hard to try and beat my room 
| in examination. I have been eating oatmeal and 
cream for breakfast all my life. Lately when the 
| hard study began I did not feel well enough to go 
to school, and there was an examination ahead of 
| me and an exhibition, too. 
“I was determined to go through this examina- 
tion, but felt so sick all the time that I didn’t 
| know how to accomplish it. Well, mother saw 
| the Grape-Nuts food advertised, so she bought | 
|some and gave it to me for breakfast every 
| morning, and you just ought to see what this food 
did for me. 
“I began to get well at once and grow hearty 
and fat, in spite of my hard work. Above all that 
| I did beat my room at examination, making a | 
| general average that was the highest mark in the | 
|room. I am also able to take part at the military 
| drill to-morrow night at the exhibition, and will 
| try for the gold medal for general excellence. If 
you think there is any question about this you can 
| write to Brother Garbrial, our principal, and he 





It is of the greatest importance that parents 
feed their growing children, during study, on the 
| most nourishing food possible to obtain, and there 
| is no question on this seore regarding Grape-Nuts, | 
for the food is compounded of the elements selected | 
from the grains which go to quickly make and | 
| rebuild the brain and nerve-centers. Any parent | 
| can prove this statement by feeding the children | 
| on Grape-Nuts. Obtained from any first-class 
| grocer. 
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COMPANION. 


DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our new 20-page book, 
0. Trea’ t of Stammering, 
and Souvenir, containing 37 illustra- 
tions and half-tone engravings inter- 
esting to every stammerer. Sent 
free to any reader of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION for 6c. to cover postage. 
The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


Printed in the most artistic manner from imi- 
tation engraved type on the finest Hurlburt 
paper. he very finest printed invitation that 
can be had at any price. 
inside and outside envelopes complete, delivered 
free by mail, ®2. One hundred, 83. Announce- , 
ments same price. Write copy plainly. Samples 
free. Address Hastings Printing Co., Milton, Penn. 





Geo. Andrew Lewis. 
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Fifty invitations with 9 





Mlustrating 


ht te Mail also Designing 

eg y and Newspaper 
Sketching. Best methods. Prepares 
quickly for profitable work. Largest 
and most practical school. Incorpo- 

rated. Individual instruction adap 

. toall. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms 
Write to-day for full particulars. 


National School of Illustrating 
25 N'Penn. Street, INDIANAPOLIS LND. 
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Children need Rub- 
ber Boots. Why not 


for Christmas? 
HOOD RUBBERS 
WEAR THE LONGEST. 
— 
HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 






















STYLES. 


price $1.00. 


price 25 cts. 


it, charges paid, upon receipt 
shows all kinds of strops and 


| Torrey’s Pullman Razor Strop. 


Works on a spring roller, Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Light, compact, durable and attractive. 
and ordinary razors. Handy for travellers. There’s no strop 
like a Torrey for sharpening a razor and keeping it so. 


A Handsome and Useful 
HOLIDAY GIFT. 


No. A. Enamel Case, Single Leather, price 50 cts. 
No. B. Engraved Aluminum Case. 


No. D. Engraved Aluminum Case. 
and Leather, price $1.50. 

No. F. Enamel Case,Canvas and Leather, price $1.25. 
No. 2X. Enamel Case, Prepared Web (Lion Brand), 


No. S. Sterling Silver Case, Ebony Ends, Canvas 
and Leather, finest quality, price $5.00. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


If he will not supply you, order direct. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Adapted for Safety 


Single Leather, 


Canvas 





We will deliver 
of price. Our booklet free ; 
tells how to sharpen a razor. 


P. 0. Box 
1226. 


No. D. 
Aluminum Case. 


$1.50. 
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Our Introductory Offer to Youth’s Companion Readers. 


THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF 


Ridpaths History « United State 








An Easy Way to Secure a Matchless Set 
of Books that Should be in 
Every American Home. 
To-day as initial pay- 


Send 50 Cents ment. Ful particu- 


lars will then be mailed. If found satisfactory 
} you can order the set, paying balance in ten 
monthly payments of $1 each, otherwise the 
money will be returned to you. 











VOLUMES. REVISED TO DATE. 


500 Sets Offered to Youth’s Companion Readers at about Half Price 


Only 50c. Required. 





O American home, however obscure and 
humble, can afford to be without some 
readable, authentic and patriotic narra- 

tive of the struggles and triumphs of that 
land whose name has become, in all the 
world. the synonym of liberty. Such a work 
is Dr. Ridpath’s Popular History of the United 
States. It is a compendium of the stirring 
facts of our history woven into a narrative so 
brilliant and dramatic 





as to leave an inefface- 
able impression on the 
mind of the reader. 
The images rise from 
these pages like the 


Reads Like a 
Romance. 








creations of fiction. 
Thousands of the readers of Dr. Ridpath’s 
work have borne witness to its unfailing 
and absorbing interest. 


Includes the Spanish-American War. 


Our Offer. 


The work is superbly bound in half calf, 
type is large and clear, paper is the highest 
quality. Illustrations, colored maps and charts 
richly embellish the work. To those who 
accept this offer the set will be sent, prepaid, 
on payment of 50 cents, balance to be paid in 
ten monthly payments of $1 each. Books can 
be returned and money refunded if not found 
satisfactory. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








| and let him wrestle with them 
| match for any boy. 
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Por the 


Whole Family. 


GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF 


STOCKINGS 


They will prove a 
3 heels — 3 knees— 3 tees. 
They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 
ity. Price 25c. everywhere. Booklet Free 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. B, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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From YOUTH 
to MANHOOD 


it pays to use a good 
Lead Pencil. To be 
sure you are right 

use 

9 AMERICAN 

DIXON’S aiixhitit PENCILS. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s. If not ob- 
tainable, mention Zhe Youth’s Companion, 


and send 16 cents for samples worth double. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 0O., Jersey City, N. J. 





MARSHALS 
RRH 





For 65 Years Dr. Marshall's Catarrh 
Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh. 

The oldest Remedy, has a national repu 
tation and has never been equaled for the 
instant relief and permanent cure of Catarrh, 
Colds in the Head and the attendant Headache 
and Deafness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. 
Immediate relief guaranteed. Use before re- 
tiring at night until all symptoms disappear. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Ask your 
dealer for it. Refuse all substitutes. Price, 
25 cents. All druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Circulars free. ¥. C, KEITH (Mfr.), Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PIANO» OpGan 


COMPENDIUM 











he finest Compen- 
dium of Cornish 
American Pianos 
and Organs ever 
issued. It will 
prove to you that 
ou can save from 
5 to 100 per cent. 
and show you how 
we send our instru- 
ments on 
ONE YEAR’S 
FREE TRIAL. 
We offer you the 
Compendium with its elegant colored frontispiece 
representing ST. CECILIA—a full description of 
over 50 styles of the finest Pianos and Organs the 
world produces, sold at prices that show marvelous 
value for money invested; also our reference book, 
“The Heart of the People,” and our ever popular 
special offers for 1901-2 
ALL 


FOR NOTHING. 


Write for it to-day, and mention 
An early reply will 

entitle you to a Cash Bonus of 
20 on Pianos and $10 on Organs. 


our Copart- 


ull particulars © 
nership plan are also sent, show- 
ing how you can get 


A PIANO or ORGAN 
FREE. 


Thousands are co-operating 
with us, Oblige us by sending for 
the FREE COMPENDIUM 
and all EXTRAS. Address the 
only firm of actual manufacturers 
of High-Grade Pianos and Organs 
selling direct to the general public 
exclusively at Factory Cost. 


CORNISH & co. 


(estas. 60 Years). 
WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. 

Payment for The Lompanton, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Subscriptions. Senewals of subscriptions 
to The Compamon by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 









this they must do it at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GASTRITIS. 


Abb 
Nal PNFLAMMATION of the stom- 


ach, gastric catarrh or gastri- 
tis, as this unpleasant affection 
is variously called, may, like 
most inflammatory diseases, 
be acute or chronic in its 
course. The chronic condition 
often results from a succession 
of acute attacks, or it may, 
come on gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, without being 
preceded by acute symptoms. 

The signs of an acute attack are pain and sore- 
ness over the region of the stomach, nausea and 
vomiting, a loathing for food, usually a coated 
tongue, a bad breath, headache, dizziness, and 
sometimes a blurring of the sight, especially after 
stooping. The stomach is often distended with | 
gas, and belching, sometimes accompanied by | 
very sour eructations, is a troublesome symptom. 

There may-be more or less fever; the pulse is | 
weak, and may be rapid or slower than in health. | 


Sometimes, while there is no appetite, there is a | 
craving for pickles or highly seasoned dishes, but | 
indulgence of this craving soon turns it to loathing. | 

The symptoms of chronic gastritis are similar 
to those of the acute form, but less pronounced. | 
The tongue is coated, the breath is foul, and often | 
the sufferer has a bad taste in the mouth. The 
head aches dully, the wits are blunted and the 
temper is apt to be irritable. There is a sensation 
of weight or distress in the stomach, eructations 
are frequent, and occasionally a recently eaten 
meal is vomited. 

A not uncommon symptom is a slight cough with 
raising of mucus. Sometimes, especially if the 
patient is losing flesh, this cough causes unneces- | 
sary alarm, being taken as an _ indication of | 
consumption. 

Gastritis, whether acute or chronic, is caused 
by some irritant acting upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. This may be a poison, such 
as arsenic, which has been swallowed; or it may | 
be alcohol, or acid or highly spiced food; or the 
irritant may be formed in the stomach by the 
fermentation of indigestible food, or of food taken 
in too great quantity. Finally, it may result from | 
the secretion into the stomach of poisons circu- 
lating in the blood. 

The treatment of acute gastritis consists in the 
removal of the irritating material by copious 
drinking of warm water followed by vomiting, and 
then giving the stomach a complete rest, allowing 
only a little diluted milk occasionally. The cure 
of the chronic form is a less simple matter, and 
often calls for the use of drugs, careful dieting, 
and the institution of a hygienic régime under the | 
physician’s direction. 





|“*Not many. Here and there a traveller.” 
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that to save my life! Why, just take ’em to the 
pump and pump a mite on ’em.” 

“Well,” said Dora, trying to approach the 
subject by a different road, “sugar, now. How 
much of that to a quart saucepan full of apple?” 

Grandma looked at her benignantly. 

“I just take the sugar-box over to the stove;” 
said she, “and put on—well, what’s required. 
Yes, dear, with my little scoop!” 

The apple sauce was given up for graver 
matters; but there, also, lurked defeat. When it | 
came to buns, grandma put in currants, but—how | 
many? 

“Oh, I don’t know, dear,” said she, casily. 


Lamb broth she simmered “till it was done.” 

“When the goodness is all out o’ the meat, 
child,” said she, somewhat pityingly. ‘Dear me, | 
you can tell that!” 

Sour milk gingerbread is one of her master- 
pieces. Yet how much soda does she use to a 
cup of milk? 

“Enough to sweeten it, dear,” says grandma, 
“and make it rise real good. You'll know when | 
you try it.” 

The interview was given up. Dora sat with idle 
pencil and useless paper, while grandma, quite 
unconscious of proving a disappointment, beamed 
through her glasses and discoursed on the ease 
of cooking properly, if one only gave one’s mind 
toit. Then the dear old lady rose and went out to 
“get supper,” a meal calculated to fill any inexpe- 
rienced cook with envy to the brim. | 

Grandma could do it to perfection, but she 
could not tell how. | 





BOYS IN A BOOKSTORE. 


A true story is told in the family of a certain 
Boston bookseller which has to do with the holiday 
time. Just before Christmas the little boys of the 
household were told that, as a treat, they might 
go down to their father’s place of business and 
look over the books. It was a treat, indeed, in 
anticipation, for reading was their chiefest joy. 


The day came, and joyfully did the little lads 
take their way down-town. They were turned 
loose in the big establishment among books bi 
and little. There were children’s books an 
delightfully illustrated ones for happy older folks. 
There they were left to their own devices, and 
presently forgotten. 

When the time for lunch came round, their | 
father remembered with a start that two little 
guests were with him. | 

He looked about; they were nowhere to be seen. 
He made his way round the crowded shop, and | 
finally came upon them in an unoccupied corner, | 
industriously reading. One had “Swiss Family 
Robinson” and the other “Robinson Crusoe.” 

“Did you get tired of looking round?” he asked. 

One boy glanced up shyly. Evidently he felt 
that he had not been quite equal to the situation, 
but he must tell the truth. 

“We found these ’most the first thing,” he said, | 
“so we sat down and began to read.” | 

“But you have those ai home!” 

“Yes, papa, but we like them best.” 

Queer little souls, so very like grown-up | 
humanity! They had been bewildered by the | 
riches about them, and so had returned to the 
familiar and dear. | 


| 
AFTER CHRISTMAS. | 


As a general thing affectionate fathers and | 
mothers rejoice in the happiness of their children, | 
but the rule has its exceptions. 


“Is Mr. Smart at all given to drink?” inquired 
a merchant, anxiously, of his confideutial clerk. 

“No, indeed!”” was the decided answer. “He | 
never touches a - But what put such a sus-| 
picion into your mind?” 

= hy, I have noticed that he has been two 
hours late for the last three mornings, and he | 
looks for all the world as if he had been on a 
regular spree.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the clerk. ‘He gave 
his boy a drum for Christmas.” 





| 


| 

MET ON A SCREEN. 

One of the happiest uses served by that wonder- 

ful aud many-named invention, the moving-picture | 

machine, appears in a story told in the London | 
Music Hall. 

A party of gentlemen were watching the pictures, | 


| when in one of the South African scenes they | 
| recognized an officer friend. The wife of ger | 


officer, on being told of this, wrote to the manager 
and asked that this picture might be put onona 
certain evening, when she would purposely journey 
from Glasgow. 

She had not seen her husband for over a year, | 
but at last observed him in a group—on the screen 
of a cinematograph! 


A MOUNTAIN ACCIDENT. 


| termination is reported by a Western exchange. 


GRANDMOTHER’S RECIPES. 


Grandma is one of those who can mix and 
flavor and bake to perfection without the aid of a 
cook-book. She was born to her profession, not 
made for it by practise and discipline. But alas 
for her who hopes to copy grandma’s recipes, for | 
they do not exist, save in her own brain, and they | 
could never be transferred to paper. 

Not su long ago one or the granddaughters 
went over to the old house with pencil and paper 
to take down some of the most valuable rules, to 
make a cook-book of her own, and present copies 
to all the nieces. | 

Grandma was delighted to be asked. She sat | 
down, smoothed her apron, folded her plump 
hands and said: 

“Yes, dear, yes. I should admire to give you 
my receipts, every one of ’em.”’ 

“We'll begin with the simplest,” said Dora, ina 
businesslike tone. “Apple sauce, now. Yours | 
is better than anybody’s. How do you make it?” | 

“Well,” said grandma, genially, “I peel my 
apples nice, and quarter ’em and put ’em on the 
stove with a little water.” 

“How many apples?” inquired Dora. 
much water?” 

That was a poser. Grandma looked at her in 
real distress. 

“Dear me, child,” said she, “I can’t tell you 


“How 


| thin Oi thought ut was. It’s broke on both soides.” 


A man and his wife, while driving along a moun- 


A serious-seeming accident with a mae | 
| 
| 
} 
| 


tain road in Oregoy, met with a curious mishap. 
The wagon was overturned and the occupants fell 
out. The woman dropped into the branches of a 
tree fifty feet below, and the man went, sliding | 
and bumping, fully three hundred feet to the 
bottom of a ravine. 

When he recovered his senses, he was compara- 
tively unhurt, and went to his wife’s rescue, but 
it was an hour before he could extricate her from | 
where she hung by her skirts. 


VENGEANCE AT LAST. 


A fashion note which is destined to be discussed 
in wood and meadow comes from Paris by the 
way of Bird-Lore and Ernest Seton-Thompson’s 
pen. It runs: 


| 


The dames of France no longer wear 
The plumes they used to prize ; | 
Tye nd that aigrets in the hair | 
Bring crow’s-feet in the eyes. | 


“Do you call that kindness,” somebody asked 
Jerrold, “for a man to go away from his family 
and never send them a farthing?” ‘Yes,’ 
answered Jerrold, “unremitting kindness.” 


_ “BEGORRA,” said the London policeman, exam- 
ining the broken window, “but it's more sarious 
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COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. ( Ad». 


STAMPS If you have not seen our approval sheets 
s they will please you. wore commission. 
References. The Western Stamp Co., P.0.Box 961, Denver,Col. 

















The Secret 
of 
Sandow’s 
Strength 
Revealed. 


He says it lies in the regular use of the Sandow 
Latest Patent Eoring-Grip Dumb-Bells, illustra- 
ted herewith. Call on 
your sporting goods deal- 


er and convince yourself 

it isa perfect dumb-bell t i # q 
0 

exercise. is will cost 


Fe nothing. Prices _" 
$3. Complete in box with chart of exercises. 


Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue Free 
upon Application. 


A. G. SPALDING 6@ BROS. (incorp.) 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 


INTELLICENT BOYS 


read THE YOUTH’S COMPANION both for instruction 
and entertainment. Such boys will surely appreciate 
the weekly perusal of the 























SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


which is a high-class periodical that has made many 
great men out of our intelligent youth. Itis the great 
popular educator on such subjects as: 


Mechanics, Engineering, Physics, 
Magic Arts, Electricity, The Navy, 
Astronomy, Natural History and 
Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 


The pattichers of the Scientific American, in 
order to introduce the publication to the regular 
readers of this paper, have decided to offer a trial 
subscription of 3 months (13 issues) for the small sum 
of 50 cents (stamps or currency). 

much better way, however, is to remit $8 and 
receive the paper for the whole year. 
MUNN & COMPANY, Publish 361 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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To give the home folks pleasure, to 
make home happy, and to instruct while 
amusing, nothing equals one of our 


Educational Games. 


There are more than twenty of them, 
to suit boys and girls of all ages, and the 
grown folks as well. Ask your dealer 

to show them, or write us for illustrated 
booklet describing the games, and 
address of nearest dealer. 


A Christmas Gift 


of one of our Educational Games 
means profitable pleasure for the 
youth. 25 cents and 35 cents each. 





| Address Department B. 

The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
ay 4% WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE.” 

All have heard of WILL CARLETON, 
author of “Farm Ballads,” “City Leg- 
nds,” ete., etc is Magazine con- 


. e x , ete, 
“® tains latest poems, sketches and sto- 
i E and Fanny 











aret E. 
6 Crosby contribute to every number. 

Best of additional literature. 

50 Cents a year. Mes. 0 
SPECIAL OFFER 4 for (1UC 
J if you mention Youth’s Companion. 
Address EVERY WHERE PUB. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GoMical, 





Sold by all Stationers in the 





The New Method 


of preserving the delicate meat flavors. Poised amid the 
even heat of this oven, the roasting proceeds equally—the 


labor less than half. 


Baking is also truer and easier by 


our system of ventilating with hot and cold fresh air, 


Favorite 
Steel Plate 


Rang 


es 


leak no air at the joints. The firebox mixes air with coal, wood 


or gas, in correct parts to make the hottest fire. 
the Favorite pays for itself in saving. 


the entire house rapidly or slowly. 
with the Favorite, because of the 
gain over heat. 
pleasurable duty. 


Our handsome illustrated booklet 


In this way 
It heats water for 


Women become fascinated 


marvelous control they 


The old time drudgery of cooking is made a 


(free) ex- 


plains why Favorite Steel Plate Ranges are 
superior and why they are cheaper to own. 


Address Department M, 


The Favorite Stove & Range Co., 


PIQUA, O., U.S. A. 


Made in a plant that covers ten acres—the most complete of its kind in the world. 
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Soap tes 

- then your pack- 
age does not look 
like this 
Never a complaint 


>: Pearline 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


IIl. 





i $5.50 Will Put Into Your Hands 


ives 









= 32 or 38 Caliber ; 
5-shot Chamber; 
3%-inch barrel, 
nickel-plated. Small ex- 


7 


I hyve arm that will be faithful in the grav- 3 
est necessity. It’s the triumph of our 

years of experience in the manufac- 

ture of Firearms. It is called ] 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


The real value of a watch 
depends upon the accuracy of the 
movement and not upon the price of 
the case. The “Riverside” 
Waltham Watch Movement is an 
accurate watch in any case. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 





safe because it is safe—even $ 






tra charge for 4,5 and 6- 
inch barrel or blued finish. 
PS ¥ 

Lf your dealer hasn't it we 
= will send same toany address 
in the United States, prepaid, 
cash with order. 


¥ 


F IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 
New York a rset Chambers Street. 


Manufacturers of the we 
and Guns. Estab Nishe 


being caught in the pocket >. 
will not discharge it. 
w 
The ONLY Way to ; 
Discharge It is to 
Pull the Trigger. 
¥ 


Beware of imitations. 


+ 


Our name and address is 3 
stamped on the barrel of $ 
every Firearm that we make. 


» Revolver. : 


en Iver Johnson Bicycles 
d 187 1. Catalogue Free. 


This J Iver Johnson # 





SAFETY 
HAMMERLESS 
AUTOMATIC 


ae rvvy 
ad 




















Appropriete — Practical 


DEFENDER MFG. CO.’S 
Fancy 


SHEETS and 
PILLOWCASES 


are durable, almost everlast- 
ing, no matter how roughly 
handled, and the oftener 
laundered the softer they become. 
These Defender Sheets and Pillowcases will grace the 
finest bed in the land, and are truly accorded 


THE REGENCY OF BED ELEGANCE 


Packed in handsome boxes of one or six cote—ench set being one Defender Embellished Sheet, for top sheet (for the 
under sheet plain Defender sheets are used), and one pair Embellished Pillowcases to match, For full-sized bed. 


— $2.00, $2.50, $4.00 per set (,2e-2.); $12.00, $15.00, $24.00 — (steoes) 


At all Grodan Dry Goods Dealers. DEFENDER MFG. COo., New York. 




















Old Santa Claus was grumpy — 
Hed come with Christmas chimes : 
But found the men so modern, 

He felt behind the times . 


How did he get in fashion ? 

He didnt moan and mope, 

But quickly shaved his whiskers 
With — 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


WILLIAM 


Have you a friend -discouraged , 
And would you give him hope? 
Put in his Christmas stocking , 
Some Williams Shaving Soap . 


Williams Shaving Soaps 
have for sixty years been the only recognized standard 
for shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks 
Shaving Tablets Shaving Cream .efc.. are sold by druggists 
and perfumers all over the world 


THE J.BWILLIAMS (CO. Glastonbury, Cona. 
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F rolie 
F ortune- 
Telling 


Calendar 
For 1901 


[AN AMUSING GAME] 


The Frolie Fortune-Telling 
Calendar is the Most Inter- 
esting of all Parlor Games. 











& Nagr unique Combination Calen- 
dar and Fortune Teller is a dis- 
tinct art production of 16 pages, 6 x 6 
inches, beautifully printed on heavy 
cardboard in 14 colors. At once the 
handsomest calendar and most amus- 
ing and interesting game for everyone. 
Sent on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
for mailing. 
Address Department ‘* C ’’ 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY 


Curcaco, Ix. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















